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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind... 
back at the bakery? 


Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 


When you’re using International’s ‘““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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Just like a skillful merchant tailor, I-H millers produce 
flours that are carefully “cut out” of the finest raw ma- 
terials and fit perfectly the baker's needs. This careful 
craftsmanship and quality standards show up in the bet- 
ter bread produced from I-H flours, too. 
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THE |iSMERT-!)(INCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street—LD 243 LD 27 
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This country, begun in barter, has grown 
great on commerce. By personal initiative, 
collective enterprise and adherence to the 
American Tradition of true service to 
the consumer, American Business has led 
the way to the world’s highest standards 
of family living and social security 
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Flour Mills of America is proud of adherence to this American 
Tradition—by the manufacture and distribution of fine bakers 
flours, control-milled to the highest standard of uniform 
baking performance—in serving the needs of American Bakers. 

You may depend upon Flour Mills of America for 


Performance Tested Flours to meet your every baking need. 


Stour Mills of America. Ine. , 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 





Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 





Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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Vattey Grain .. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss ’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers... 
Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your Bemis 
man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 








N EVERY hand one hears complaint about high building 

costs. Of course, costs of building are much higher than 
they were five or ten years ago. But so is everything else. Dis- 
tortion in the value of a dollar should not blind businessmen to 
operating facts. 
If your flour or feed plant or grain storage needs enlargement 
or improvement now is the time to get them started. Building 
costs may look high but don’t forget that operating savings in 
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labor and other expenses are bigger than ever, too. And who 
knows how long materials may be available? 

A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in your operations now and may strengthen 
your competitive position. In analyzing your needs, Jones- 
Hettelsater engineers have the benefit of nearly 31 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal 
and grain industries. Our record is your guarantee of satis- 
factory results. 


J ONES Rei C wnatiaetiess Company 


‘Designers and Builders for HMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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—— FIRST STEP TO 
A BETTER LOAF 


No method could be simpler or 
more effective in the production of 
a quality loaf than to start with 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 
medium patent flour, milled from 
the finest hard winter wheats. This 
great flour is a sound foundation 


N 
for better bread because of extra 
care in selection of wheats that com- 
posed it and extra skill in milling. 


And like its world famous name- 


sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and FLOUR 


uniform day after day. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


FOR BAKERS 








z y Cake Flour’ 
Standard of Quality 


che 
ROBINSON NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 























QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 
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HERE are plenty of risks in 


the baking business but some Cc A PAC ITY 


of them the smart baker can 


avoid. One of these is erratic 10,000 CwTs. 
. flour performance. By choosing 

vig. BREAD AND CAKE ; SANTA FE TRAIL and SILK S TOR A 61 
See _ OURS FLOSS you get the kind of flour 
bs ok j uniformity that gives your loaf 
the same consistent quality, day 
































after day. These famous flours 


are bakery-tested and bakery- 
proved. ‘ Many years of baking 


satisfaction stand behind these 


WICHITA, KANSAS brands. 
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“We’ve Got a Secret Weapon, Joseph V. Dzugashvili!”’ 


Grim times these are, for a young couple facing a new life together 
on a farm or elsewhere. But they do so knowing we here in America 
have a secret weapon that Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, alias 
Joseph Stalin, can never copy. 

a grow-ahead system in this country. It has stimulated 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the laborer to do a better job, be- 
cause a better job pays more. A man is free to grow here, to watch 
his farm grow, to push his business into greater growth or to increase 
his skill as a worker or a manager. 


Our system pulls people ahead. We do not stimulate them with 
a shotgun in their faces. We needn’t threaten banishment to Siberia 
or to a labor concentration camp to make our factory wheels hum. 

Back of any part-war or full-war effort is the great “know-how” 
of our industry. The only nation losif fears is the leading grow- 
ahead nation in the world. When Dzugashvili says he fears our 
industrial system he says, in effect, that he fears our free minds and 


our incentive way of doing things. Let’s never copy Communism, 
or any other “ism.” Let’s copy our own success, which has made 
our nation the envy of all the world. 

* * * 

Here at Cargill we have an incentive to serve you. Under our 
American system we must earn your grain business by constantly 
trying to do better and better. To merit your feed and seed business, 
we can’t depend on some political overlord. We have to give you 
better feed and seed—and better service, too. We have to do that 
every day, night and day. 


Knowing all this, we try harder and harder, all the time. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


NY OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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One hot day, years ago, a salesman was 
driving along a road in California when he 
grew thirsty and stopped at a farm for a 
drink of water. Suddenly, he was startled 
to see a lanky boy, dressed in overalls and 
heavy farm shoes, pole-vaulting in a spinach 
patch. The runway was between two rows 
of vegetables. The boy was leaping as high 
as 13 feet into the air. Upon inquiry, the 
salesman discovered that the flying farm 
boy was 18, had just finished high school, 
and was set to devote his future to working 
on his pop’s farm. 


So. the salesman hopped back into his car, 
rushed to see his friend, Flint Hanner, who 
happened to be the track coach at nearby 
Fresno State College, and he told him of 
his amazing discovery. Thus began the saga 
of the “Flying Dutchman” — Cornelius 
Warmerdam. 


It didn’t take long for Cornelius Warmer- 
dam to show the sports world how high 
is up. His record of 15 feet, 814 inches is 
a tall monument to the greatness of a farm 


QAR AD WHEN PEREFO aoe 
One, RMANCE couNT® 


— OTHER SPORTS STORY 
BILL STERN lie 


boy discovered in a spinach patch, who 
amazed the world by becoming the first 
and only man in history to leap more than 
15 feet into the air, not once, but forty- 
three times to create the most remarkable 
series of records in the full history of track 
competition! 


It seems that the sky was just about the 
only limit to the matchless “Flying Dutch- 
man.” Of course, there are other examples 
of seemingly limitless effort right in our 
own industry. Take Commander-Larabee’s 
brand new “daylight” packing plant, for 
instance. Designed to pack in only 8 hours 
the entire 24-hour production of the huge 
Kansas City mill, the new plant opens the 
way to a host of milling advantages . 
longer milling runs, finer, more accurate 
blends . . . all so that you, our baker- 
customer, can be assured of the finest flour 
milled! Ask your Commander - Larabee 
representative for more details on the new 
“daylight” plant . . . discover what it can 
mean to you! 


GENERAL OFFICES | winwearotrs + 2+ miNMEsoTA 
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Price Policy Standards Established 





Joseph G. Schmitz 
Leaves Flour Price 
Control Position 


WASHINGTON — Juseph G. 
Schmitz, who has been serving as 
flour price chief in the Office of Price 
Stabilization, has returned to his po- 
sition as vice president and general 
flour sales manager of the southwest- 


Joseph G. Schmitz 


ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Schmitz had been serving here 
on a temporary basis. He has designed 
the framework of a flour price regu- 
lation which is complete in all de- 
tail except for the entry of specific 
price levels. He also has been con- 
cerned with millfeed price problems. 

No official appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Schmitz has been made. 
A. H. Krueger, who has been assist- 


ant to Mr. Schmitz, continues to serve 
in the flour section. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 

WINDOM, MINN.— The Windom 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Hogen- 
son Construction Co. of Minneapolis 
for a 120,000-bu. elevator. It will re- 
place the structure destroyed by fire 
last January. 





FLOUR TO BE EXCLUDED FROM 
MANUFACTURERS’ REGULATION 


Earnings Standards to Be Used in Determining Whether 
an Industry’s Ceilings May Be Adjusted—Most 
Food Processors Not Yet Affected 





Importers Said to Be Turning 
from Australia to U.S., Canada 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Following the reduced 
wheat outturn in Australia as a re- 
sult of adverse weather conditions, a 
number of countries which are for- 
mer customers of Australian wheat 
growers and flour millers, are report- 
ed to be turning their attention to 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Listed as potential customers for 
increased purchases are Spain and 
Egypt. 

The latter country has contracted 
to take 100,000 tons of Australian 
wheat and 100,000 tons of flour in 
the crop year 1951-52 but has been 
unable to negotiate further supplies. 
Total imports to cover normal con- 
sumer demand are assessed at 1 mil- 
lion tons in wheat or wheat equiva- 
lent, in addition to which the gov- 
ernment is anxious to build up a re- 
serve of 300,000 tons. 

Traders assess the total uncovered 
requirement, allowing for the Aus- 
tralian shipment and small amounts 
from other sources, at 950,000 tons, 
and authorities appreciate that if 
they are not able to obtain that 
amount as wheat, they may be com- 
pelled to take flour despite the op- 
position of flour millers. 

Reports from Australia indicate that 


the loss of business to the U.S. and 
Canada may be permanent. An agri- 
cultural conference in New South 
Wales was told April 19 that Aus- 
tralia was experiencing difficulty in 
maintaining the wheat supply due 
to the greater attraction of wool 
production following the recent hike 
in price. 

One delegate said he believed that 
within the next few years Australia 
would not be exporting wheat at all. 
He added that the growing area had 
been reduced by more than 2 mil- 
lion acres in the last three years. 
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Little Improvement Seen in Crop 
Prospects; Weather Slows Growth 


There were few new crop develop- 
ments in the past week, with no indi- 
cation of an important change in the 
outlook for generally poor yields in 
western sections of the winter wheat 
belt and little progress reported on 
spring wheat planting. 

Cool weather retarded wheat plant 
growth in the Southwest. Some ad- 
ditional moderate rainfall was re- 
ceived during the week, but its effect 
on the crop was masked by absence 
of growing weather. 

There is a more general disposition 
in the grain trade to accept the re- 
ported heavy losses as confirmed be- 
yond repair. In fact, the trade esti- 
mates now show a tendency to drop 
below the government April forecast 
particularly for Oklahoma and Texas. 

In those states, the western areas 
that produce the bulk of the wheat 
show great damage, and the same is 
true of southwestern Kansas and 
southeastern Colorado. The north- 


western corner of Kansas also re- 
ports a low condition, but here there 
are still hopes for improvement based 
on the later development of the plant 
in that area. Western Nebraska, too, 
shows evidence of damage, but not 
so severe as the other sections men- 
tioned. 

In the central and eastern parts of 
the big wheat growing states, the 
crop looks good and appears capable 
of producing high yields. However, 
these sections alone cannot produce 
an average-size crop. The unseason- 
ably low temperatures recently have 
probably contributed further to in- 
sect losses in that they have kept 
the crop in a more vulnerable stage 
of its growth and retarded the arrival 
date of the insect cannibals that re- 
quire somewhat warmer tempera- 
tures to digest the wheat pests. The 
weather forecast is for higher tem- 
peratures this week. 

Little or no progress was made 


in field work or seeding in the North- 
west during the past week, the Oc- 
cident Elevator Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. reports. Any such 
work was limited to the extreme 
western end of North Dakota or in 
southeastern Montana. Temperatures 
were freezing each night, and there 
was general precipitation, mostly in 
the form of snow. 

Warm weather is needed, Occident 
states, as low night temperatures pre- 
vent top soil from drying out. 

As yet there is not too much con- 
cern over the lateness of the season, 
although there is some indication of 
switching of crops to be seeded, ac- 
cording to the Peavey Elevators crop 
report. In north central South Da- 
kota 50 to 60% of the wheat has 
been seeded. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop. bulletin 
again calls attention to the winter 
wheat crop losses, pointing out, how- 

(Continued on page 16) 


WASHINGTON—With a weather- 
eye on Congress, stabilization offi- 
cials appear to be trimming their 
sails to meet rough going when the 
administration submits its new sta- 
bilization proposals to Congress. 

The keynote of the administration 
stabilization plan may be found 
in a letter from Eric Johnston, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency chief, to 
Michael V. DiSalle, price director. 
The letter appears to set forth a 
policy of equality of sacrifice on the 
part of industry, labor and farmers. 

Mr. Johnston, in this letter, es- 
tablishes earnings standards to be 
used as a basis for determining 
whether price ceiling adjustments 
may be made. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization this week is issuing its 
general manufacturers’ ceiling regu- 
lation, which is considered another 
of the “interim” regulations. 

All flour, including family flour in 
consumer packages, will not be cov- 
ered by the manufacturers’ order. 
Flour mixes and dry cereals, how- 
ever, will be covered. 

Bakers, except for cracker and 
cookie bakers, will not be covered by 
this regulation, nor will the feed in- 
dustry. 


Secondary Stage 

In his letter, Mr. Johnston estab- 
lishes a brand new set of price policy 
standards for industry from which 
price adjustments may be made. Hav- 
ing completed what Mr. Johnston 
terms the interim period of price 
control, the stabilization agency now 
moves into a secondary stage where 
it becomes necessary to set up long 
range policy. 

Basically the policy is to allow no 
price increases above the levels set 
by the interim regulations except to 
the minimum extent required by law 
or for exceptional reasons of public 
policy. 

The second stage of controls re- 
quires the development of specific 
standards as far as possible which 
establish conditions under which the 
law requires that prices for an in- 
dustry or a commodity be increased 
and the conditions under which prices 
may be increased over the minimum 
legal requirements. 

Policy Stated 

Apart from food commodities, Mr. 
Johnston writes: “(1) The level of 
price ceilings for an industry shall 
normally be considered generally fair 
and equitable under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 if the dollar prof- 
its of the industry amount to 85% 
of the average for the industry's 
best three years during the period 
1946-49 inclusive. The profits should 
be figured before federal income and 
excess profits taxes and after nor- 
mal depreciation only, with adjust- 
ments made for any change in net 
worth. 

“(2) Any increase in manufacturing 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Supply Pinch Boosts Millfeed Prices 





LATE SPRING, CARLOADING 


ORDER ALSO AFFECT MARKET 


Flour Mill Operations Drop 20% From Winter Schedules 
While Late Pasture Development Increases 
Demand From Dairy Areas 


A combination of a slow rate of 
production, a late spring and higher 
minimum carloads is credited with 
giving millfeeds a spectacular upward 
boost in the past two weeks. 

Flour mill operating time, which 
averaged five days a week or bet- 
ter most of the winter, slipped to 
about four days during the past sev- 
eral weeks, with little indication 
that running time will be improved 
before the new wheat crop year be- 
gins in June. The current rate will 
take care of domestic buyers during 
that period and there is no likeli- 
hood of an export flour revival until 
sales can be made under the export 
subsidy for the next International 
Wheat Agreement crop year. This 
is scheduled for sometime in June. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west has been curtailed even more 
severely than in other parts of the 
country. At Buffalo, production has 
held up fairly well, though reduced 
considerably from the mid-winter 
output, 

The recent price run-up has stimu- 
lated imports of Canadian millfeed, 
too, particularly in the East. Some 
supplies were reported shipped into 
the Northwest but not in large 
enough quantity to relieve the tight 
supply situation to any great extent. 

Grass Development Slow 

The tardy spring in the southern 
areas of the country has delayed the 
normal development of grass and 
kept dairymen buying feed longer 
than many of them normally would 
purchase. In addition, there has been 
a good hog start:. business develop- 
ing because of the large spring pig 
crop in the Midwestern states. 

On top of these developments, 
flour millers have experienced a good 
mill door demand and a larger than 
normal call for millfeeds in mixed 
cars with flour. The higher carload 
minimums instituted March 15 put 
an extra burden on the smaller flour 
jobber. Instead of increasing his in- 
ventories of flour to meet the high- 
er carload minimum, he ordered 
more millfeed into these mixed car 
shipments. However, the advance in 
millfeeds has put a damper on some 
of this enthusiasm for feed among 
jobbers and more recently there has 
been some tendency to cut back their 
millfeed demand, especially in the 
South, because of fear of the high 
prices. 

Top Corn Prices 


Compared with corn, millfeeds 
have represented bargains until the 
advance of the past week put prices 
in about the same range as that of 
the major feed energy cereal. Last 
Feb. 1, for example, No. 2 yellow 
corn at Kansas City was worth $60@ 
61 ton, compared with bran at about 
$47 and shorts at $50 ton. On April 
23 the corn was selling at about $62 
ton, while bran was worth $65.50 and 
shorts about $67.50. 

While this change in relationships 
has undoubtedly taken some of the 


lure off the millfeed market, the feed 
manufacturer is in a position where 
he cannot find ready substitutes. Of 
the seven or eight major carbohy- 
drate sources available to him, most 
are just about as scarce or else as 
expensive as millfeeds. Hominy feed, 
corn gluten feed, corn oil meal and 
the like are not freely obtainable. 

Milo and kafir are still bargains, 
but along with gluten feed these 
grains are now being used by most 
feed manufacturers to the greatest 
extent that present pelleting practices 
will permit, and most feed men can- 
not move farther in that direction. 

In addition, bran particularly is 
fairly high in niacin content among 
the carbohydrates. With niacin scarce 
and getting scarcer, feed manufactur- 
ers are not in any rush to drop these 
millfeeds in their formulas and thus 
intensify their problem of niacin 
content. At least the pressure to do 
so has not built up high enough at 
present prices. For those reasons it 
appears that any diminution in de- 
mand for millfeeds will be more like- 
ly to appear in use of these products 
as straight feeds rather than in mix- 
ers formulas. Improved grass prob- 
ably will relieve the pressure some- 
what. 

Prices of millfeeds, which in the 
earlier part of the year sold below 
normal relationship with many other 
feed ingredients, probably would have 
gone completely out of sight in the 
past few weeks were it not for ex- 
tensive accumulations of feed put 
into storage by jobbing interests dur- 





ing the winter. These stocks have 
been a major source of supply for 
the formula feed manufacturer in 
the past three or four weeks. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
N. F. CROUCH NAMED 

MINNEAPOLIS—N. F. Crouch has 
been elected assistant secretary of 
King Midas Flour Mills division of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., it was 
announced recently by Totton P. Hef- 
felfinger, president of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. 


BSREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLAN KLINE TO ADDRESS 
CORN MILLERS CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, will speak at the annual 
meeting of the American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation. The convention will 
be held May 14 at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Kline, who will be the luncheon 
speaker, will discusss underlying 
movements influencing inflation. 

Federation officials report that res- 
ervations are rolling in and that a 
large turnout is expected. A special 
program, including several interest- 
ing talks, is planned, officials say. 
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ISSUE SPECIFIC CEILING 
FOR NEW FEED PRODUCT 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued a 
specific price ruling for a new feed 
product for a California company. 
The product involved consists of baled 
dehydrated alfalfa treated with mo- 
lasses. 

According to the price control of- 
ficials, this is a new product and re- 
quired prompt action if production 
was to be continued. The order giv- 
ing this product a specific price is 
temporary, in effect until June 30, 
1951, after which time the situation 
will be reviewed. 


Final Plans Being 
Made for MNF 
Meeting May 14-16 


CHICAGO—Details of the program 
for the May 14-16 convention of the 
Millers National Federation at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel are in the 
final stages and will be announced in 
the near future, according to Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary. 

Among the speakers will be Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and Wash- 
ington representative of the MNF, 
who will speak at the May 15 after- 
noon session. His subject will be “Con- 
fusion Confounded on the Potomac,” 
a topic with unusual possibilities for 
a Washington expert like Mr. Fakler 
in the light of current events. 

A special luncheon meeting for 
young mill executives will be held 
May 15. A similar session was held 
last year, and it will be repeated this 
year for executives under 40, Federa- 
tion officials have asked those eligible 
to attend to indicate whether they 
will be present, and suggestions as to 
a program for the meeting will be 
welcomed. 

Rev. William H. Alexander, pastor 
of the First Christian Church, Okla- 
homa City, is scheduled to be the 
luncheon speaker at the final conven- 
tion session May 16. His subject will 
be “Faith and Freedom.” 

Rev. Alexander was a candidate for 
U.S. senator from Oklahoma last year 
and, although unsuccessful, he polled 
more votes than any other Republi- 
can nominee in the history of the 
state. His church holds about 2,000 
persons, but hundreds are turned 
away on an average Sunday. The 
Paim Sunday and Easter services are 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
which holds 7,500, but this year an 
estimated 2,000 were turned away. 





Complaints on Millfeed Hike 
Reach OPS; Crackdown Hinted 


WASHINGTON — Muted com- 
plaints by feed jobbers over increased 
prices of millfeeds may lead to an 
enforcement crackdown by the Office 
of Price Stabilization or some clari- 
fying amendment to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 

This information became available 
after an eastern feed jobber report- 
ed that he was being charged $11.50 
and $12.50 ton higher prices for bran 
and middlings over the previous 
freeze price of the seller since Sup- 
plement 18 was issued in early April. 
He stated that he had questioned 
the increase and had been told by 
the seller that in the opinion of the 
company’s attorney OPS had no au- 
thority to put ceilings on agricultural 
products or products processed in 
substantial part therefrom until the 
basic commodity had reached the 
minimum price ceiling level of parity. 

In addition, this seller told the 
feed jobber that the increased price 
represented the new ceiling available 
to him under Supplement 18. This 
supplement primarily provided that 


grain millers may base their ceilings 
on sales rather than deliveries dur- 
ing the base period. 


Study Under Way 


An examination of this condition 
at the OPS food division disclosed 
that a study is being made of mill- 
feed price ceilings. One official stated 
without qualification that he could 
not find any justification for an ad- 
vance in price ceilings for millfeeds 
to the extent reported even if the 
questionable practice of basing prices 
on the Kansas City millfeed futures 
market was used. 

Other officials, however, say that 
adjustment of millfeed ceilings under 
Supplement 18 is not necessarily il- 
legal in all cases. Some sellers were 
caught with disproportionately low 
ceilings in the Dec. 19-Jan. 25 base 
period of the GCPR. Adjustments 
they make to reflect ceilings of their 
closest competitor is in most respects 
entirely legal and proper, these offi- 
cials say. 

However, use of the ceiling of the 
closest competitive seller can be used 


under provisions of the supplement 
only if the seller did not deliver or 
contract for sale in the base period. 
Otherwise, a millfeed ceiling may be 
established only on the basis of deliv- 
ery or contract for sale within 120 
days during the base period, they 
point out. 

OPS officials are now considering 
some means of clarifying this con- 
fusion over millfeed ceilings. They are 
trying to work out an order which 
would require millers selling millfeed 
where they have advanced millfeed 
ceilings under the GCPR to reflect 
any such advance in a reduction in 
their price ceiling for flour. 

Not only are feed jobbers caught 
in a difficult position in millfeeds, but 
the problem is spreading to flour 
trade since millfeed sellers with a new 
higher ceiling price are now able to 
use competitive prices for flour 
against millers selling millfeed at a 
lower price ceiling. However, there 
were no indications that this practice 
was widespread. 

Another point which feed jobbers 
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Dr. C. H. Bailey 


SPEAKER—Dr. C. H. Bailey, for- 
merly head of the division of agricul- 
tural biochemistry at the University 
of Minnesota, and now director of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, will be a princ:pal 
speaker on the program for the open- 
ing session of the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting will be held at 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 
21-25. The subject of Dr. Bailey’s 
address will be “International As- 
pects of Cereal Chemistry.” 





fail to see in the millfeed situation is 
that they cannot under the OPS reg- 
ulations pay the higher price for 
millfeeds, any more than the seller 
can dispose of millfeed at a price lev- 
el which is not consistent with the 
provisions of Supplement 18 to the 
GCPR. Payment of more than a ceil- 
ing price is just as illegal as charg- 
ing higher than ceiling price, it is 
pointed out 


Burden on Feed Industry 


From the viewpoint of the feed 
manufacturer any general advance in 
millfeed prices transfers the burden 
of those higher prices on the feed 
industry since millfeed mostly finds 
its market in that industry. 

Clarification of this vexatious 
problem must come from OPS, and 
OPS is not denying its responsibility 
in this matter. But the problem is 
one which cannot be solved readily. 
It is believed that any attempt to 
tie millfeed price ceilings to a reflect- 
ed change in flour price ceilings to 
restore normal competitive relation- 
ships in flour sales between mills 
would be unworkable from an en- 
forcement viewpoint. 

Again OPS officials declare that 
the use of Kansas City millfeed mar- 
ket quotations as a basis of calculat- 
ing individual millfeed price ceilings 
is at best questionable and probably 
illegal. This position, however, has 
not been officially set forth by the 
chief counsel of OPS. Unofficial 
statements or interpretations given 
orally by price section officials are 
without standing. 

Another aspect worth noting is 
that the present confusion regarding 
millfeed prices opens the door for 
spite complaints against sellers by 
buyers who may feel that they have 
been overcharged. Reports of over- 
charges to OPS may bring down the 
wrath of enforcement officials, it is 
said. 

The present 


condition is at best 
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MILLERS ALMANACK WIDENS 
FIELD OF BACKGROUND DATA 


1951 Edition, Published as a Section of the Current Number 
of The Northwestern Miller, Enlarges Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Coverage 


unsatisfactory to all concerned—-OPS 
officials, flour millers and the mill- 
feed trade, to say nothing of the am- 
biguous position in which the feed 
industry finds itself. 
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NEW GMI POWER PLANT 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Operations 
are expected to be resumed within a 
few days at the Oklahoma City plant 
of General Mills, Inc., where pro- 
duction has been interrupted since 
April 8 by damage to the company’s 
power piant resulting from a broken 
flywheel. The five-ton flywheel, six 
feet in diameter, broke apart and 
hurled heavy steel pieces through 
partition and roof of the power house, 
cr ppling two gasoline engines and 
creating general destruction. Two 
plant engineers on duty had just 
stepped outside the powerhouse and 
escaped injury. The old machinery is 
being replaced by electric equipment 
in the rebuilding program, M. C. 
Sauer, acting manager of the mill, 
said. 





Dinsmore Worthing 


REPORTS FOR DUTY — Dinsmore 
Worthing, Charles F. Cox & Co., Bos- 
ton, has reported to the Office of 
Price Stabilization for duty. Mr. 
Worthing succeeds Lioyd Riford, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., in 
the Washington post and will head 
the feed section of the food division 
of OPS. Dr. L. C. Cunningham, eco- 
nomic consultant of the feed section 
of OPS, is expected to end his tour 
of duty in the capital at the end of 
April, but his successor has not been 
chosen. 





IOWA BAKERS REELECT 
CHARLES E. FORSBERG 


DES MOINES—Charles E. Fors- 
berg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, was reelected presi- 
dent and secretary of the Iowa Bak- 
ers Assn. during the 47th annual con- 
vention of the group held at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel here April 10-11. 
More than 250 bakers and allied men 
and their wives were in attendance 
at the meeting. 

Other officers reelected included 
Norman X. Swenson, Swenson’s Pas- 
try Shop, Ottumwa, vice president, 
and Paul Seiler, Seiler’s Bakery, In- 
dianola, treasurer. 

Charles E. Fleming, J. W. Allen & 
Co., Clear Lake, was named as the 
allied representative on the associa- 
tion’s board. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appearing as 
Section II of The Northwestern Mill- 
er of April 24, the Millers Almanack 
for 1951 presents a cumulative sta- 
tistical and informational record of 
the flour, feed, grain and baking in- 
dustries. It is mailed to readers of 
The Northwestern Miller in the same 
wrapper that brings them the cur- 
rent number containing all this jour- 
nal’s customary features. 

Basically the Almanack is con- 
cerned with statistics of price, sup- 
piy, production and distribution, but 
the factual background of trade cus- 
tom, government regulation and in- 
dustrial self-control has grown to 
large proportions and is given in- 
creasing attention by the Almanack’s 
compilers. 

The information brought together 
this year is both current and histori- 
cal. It is designed to supply all essen- 
tial data, statistical and otherwise, 
which is obtainable through govern- 
ment and private sources, including 
The Northwestern Miller’s own wide- 
spread facilities. In no other publica- 
tion is this information available in 
such complete and convenient form. 

Content Broadened 

In quantity and scope the content 
of the Almanack has been broadened 
progressively from year to year. The 
current number contains much data 
on commercial baking and the feed 
industry which did not appear pre- 
viously. 

It is the aim and effort of the 
AlJmanack’'s editors to present this 
compilation in such an orderly man- 
ner as to make it most useful to 
those who consult it. This is achieved 
not only by means of cross reference 
and careful indexing but through ar- 
rangement and typography. 

Since much of the information to 
be found in the current number has 
never been presented in regular is- 
sues of The Northwestern Miller or 
has appeared hitherto only in the 
partial and often incompletely back- 
grounded form permitted by current 
news presentation, it is the editors’ 
belief that the Almanack in its im- 
proved form will invite an imme- 
diate reading from cover to cover 
before it is carefully put away for 
future reference. 


Government Regulations 

Almanacks of the war _ years 
brought together for current use and 
historical record the essential facts 
about government controls. The edi- 
tors were delighted to get rid of this 
content as those controls were lifted 
or relaxed, but now are confronted 
with a new crop of regulations. The 
first chapters in this fresh affliction 
of economic regimentation have a 
place in the current Almanack. 

Among the other important infor- 
mation features are those which give 
essential facts about flour packaging 
laws and regulations, state flour en- 
richment statutes, enrichment stand- 
ards and labels for flour and bread, 
flour container regulations, definitions 
and standards of identity for flour 
and grains and the proposed stand- 
ards for bread, mill and elevator ca- 
pacities, production and price statis- 
tics, census bureau compilations, 
stocks of grains and other commodi- 


ties, world import duties on grain and 
its products, state bread regulations, 
contract grades of grain, feedingstuffs 
definitions, rules adopted by the feed 
trade, state laws governing feeding- 
stuffs, export trade terms, bibliogra- 
phies, lists of industrial moving pic- 
tures, a feedstuffs analysis table, U.S. 
farm animal population statistics, and 
trade-marks. 

The editors have brought together 
a complete roster of trade associa- 
tions in the flour, grain, feed and 
commercial baking industries, list- 
ing officers and association headquar- 
ters. Increasing attention is being 
given to industry activities and agen- 
cies, and to scientific developments 
associated with products and proc- 
esses. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF® 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
HIGHER NET FOR QUARTER 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 13-week 
period ended March 31, 1951, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$721,235 amounted to $617,863, equal 
to 28.52¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, after estimated federal 
income taxes of $32,703, of $642,653. 





Edward R. Gay 


PROMOTED — Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of Ed- 
ward R. Gay as executive vice presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Paper Co. Mr. 
Gay formerly headed the kraft and 
multiwall bag operations of the com- 
pany, as well as manufacturing in 
the printing paper division. Among 
other appointments by the board of 
directors, T. H. Cosford, a director in 
charge of Canadian operations, was 
named vice president. Willard Hahn 
was appointed vice president in 
charge of multiwall bag manufac- 
turing and C. H,. Hartman was named 
vice president in charge of multiwall 
bag development. 
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James S. Hargett, 
GMI Southwestern 
Chief, to Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS — James S. Har- 
gett, who rose from a milling firm 
office boy to southwestern division 
president of General Mills, Inc., will 
retire May 31. A year-long program 
in his honor, with the theme “Jam 
the Mills for Jim,” reached a peak 
during the week ending on his 65th 
birthday, which was April 2. Aim of 
the program was to flood his desk 
with shipping directions and keep the 
division mills humming. 

Mr. Hargett was born in Kansas 
and started work at 12 running odd 
jobs and doing errands for a doctor. 
When he was 19 he hired out to the 
Jett Mercantile Co. at Kingman. 
Two years later he started his own 


James S. Hargett 


bakery and grocery, which he oper- 
ated for two years. 

In 1909 he became office boy for 
the Kingman Mills at Kingman, Kan- 
sas, and from there he went to the 
Imboden Milling Co. at Wichita, then 
to the Cherokee Mills at Cherokee, 
Okla. From there he went to Hoffman 
Mills at Enterprise, Kansas, and in 
1918 he joined the Robinson Milling 
Co. at Salina, Kansas. There he had 
the job of equipping a still unfinished 
mill with personnel and getting it 
ready to operate. 

Mr. Hargett joined General Mills 
in 1930 when he became associated 
with the plant at Wichita Falls. The 
plant, which ran about one-third of 
the time, was operating at capacity 
when Mr. Hargett became GMI 
southwestern division president in 
1934 and moved to Oklahoma. 

He has served as president of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, as mayor of Salina and as 
Salina city commissioner. A GMI 
board of directors meeting in Mr. 
Hargett’s honor was held in Okla- 
homa City April 23. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT TAXES 
UP, NET INCOME DOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. for the 
first three months of 1951 were $217,- 
971.06, compared with $340,020.83 in 
the corresponding period last year. 

The company noted that the figures 
for 1951 earnings are after setting 
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up a reserve for all federal income 
taxes at the rate of 57% of net 
income and an unexpended advertis- 
ing reserve of about $18,092.43 less 
than was set up at the same time in 
1950. 

The rate setting up a reserve for 
all federal taxes is 19% higher than 
during the corresponding period: in 
1950. 

The firm’s earnings for the 12 
months ending March 31, 1951, were 
$1,244,748.17, compared with $1,466,- 
997.32 for the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1950. 
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5 Million Sacks 
of Flour Indicated 
for Army. in ’52 


WASHINGTON—The Army Quar- 
termaster Corps will buy approxi- 
mately 5 million sacks of wheat flour 
for the fiscal year 1952, the US. 
Department of Defense announced 
last week. This requirement as well 
as others revealed at the same time 
are tentative. Wheat flour purchases 
will be made on a quarterly basis by 
the Quartermaster office in Chicago. 

Other flour purchases which will be 
made locally by Army stations in- 
clude 3,000 sacks of buckwheat flour, 
9,000 sacks of graham flour, 2,000 
sacks of rye flour and 5,000 sacks of 
whole wheat flour. 

A total of 12 million pounds of 
macaroni and 6.8 million pounds of 
noodles will be bought on a quarter- 
ly basis by the Chicago office. In ad- 
dition, this office will buy 9.6 million 
pounds of spaghetti, 8.2 million 
pounds of rolled oats, distributed on 
a quarterly basis, and 16.9 million 
pounds of cooked and _ uncooked 
breakfast cereals 

Twenty million pounds of crackers 
also are slated for procurement in 
1952 


———BREAD |S 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
BUYS HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO Southwestern mills 
were called on to provide most of the 
flour requirements of the U.S. Army 
last week. 

The Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office opened bids April 20, 
buying a total of 16,335 sacks. The 
office had asked for bids on 16,355 
sacks of 48% ash, 11% protein hard 
wheat flour 

Purchases were made as follows: 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 3,750 sacks, f.o.b. Ft. Bliss, Texas, 
at $5.28, 700 sacks for San Francisco 
at $5.35, 1,768 sacks for Kelker, Colo., 
at $5.14, 3,467 sacks for McKay, Cal., 
at $5.39, 900 sacks for Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., at $5.30, 750 sacks for Ft. 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., at $5.17, 
2,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.37; 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad 
City, Idaho, 600 sacks for Port Town- 
send, Wash., at $5.40, 800 sacks for 
Ogden, Utah, at $4.65, 1,000 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.30; Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, 
Texas, 600 sacks for Cadet, Texas, 
at $5.37. 

An additional! 3,300 sacks flour were 
bought by the Chicago Quartermaster 
April 23. Awards for hard wheat flour 
were made as follows: Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 800 
sacks, f.o.b. Cherry Point, N.C., at 
$5.92, 900 sacks for Jacksonville, 
N.C., at $6.02, 800 sacks for Paris 
Island, S.C., at $5.93; California 
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Chicago 


Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 800 sacks 
for Santiago, Cal., at $5.34. 

Other purchasing scheduled includ- 
ed 8,200 sacks soft wheat flour April 
24 and 30,000 sacks hard wheat flour 
April 25. All of the flour will be for 
domestic use. 
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QUARTERMASTER OFFICE 
ASKS BIDS ON MACARONI 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office has asked 
for bids on macaroni products for 
the Marine Corps. The bids will be 
opened April 30. 

Being purchased are 19,800 lb. el- 
bow macaroni and 10,710 lb. egg 
noodles, domestic pack, for Jackson- 
ville, N.C. Delivery is to be made by 
June 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP 


WASHINGTON — The 1951 Na- 
tional 4-H Club Camp will be held 
here June 13-20. 
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To Study Possibility 
of Later Closing, 
No Saturday Trade 


CHICAGO—The possibility of ex- 
tending the 1:15 p.m. closing time 
and the cessation of Saturday trad- 
ing will be explored by a committee 
established by the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade April 18. 

Hollis Griffin, Bache & Co., heads 
the 1l-man committee which will 
study the economic aspects of the 
change in population and in the pro- 
duction of grains in western states 
in recent years. 

Findings of the committee will be 
reported to the board of directors as 
soon as is practicable. 

Board of Trade officials point out 
that there has been a heavy demand 
from western and Pacific Coast states 
for a later closing time so that grain- 
men in those areas can participate in 
trading activities. 

The possibility of a later closing 
and cessation of Saturday trading is 
also being discussed among mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. If such action is taken at 
Chicago, these other exchanges will 
probably take the same action. 
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George B. Wagner 


PROGRAM PLANNER — A sympo- 
sium on insect infestation will be an 
added feature of the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, to be held at Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 21-25. 
George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has arranged 
the half-day session for the chemists 
and will preside at the symposium. 





FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
NAMES TED R. SCHREINER 


KANSAS CITY—Ted R. Schreiner, 
who has long been associated with the 
feed industry of the Southwest, has 
been appointed manager of the Fort 
Scott, Kansas, formula feed plant of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. An- 
nouncement of the appointment was 
made this week by Henry H. Cate, 
president of the company. Mr. 
Schreiner will assume his new duties 
May 7. 

In his new post Mr. Schreiner will 
be in charge of nutritional work, field 
service and manager of the formula 
feed plant at Fort Scott under Fred 
P. Hughes, who is manager of the 
formula feed division of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., in Kansas City. 





Unusual Market Situation Lifts 
New Crop Futures Above Nearby 


Considerable attention has been 
focused recently on the unusual mar- 
ket situation which has placed July 
futures at Chicago on a par with 
the May delivery and at times boost- 
ed July wheat at Kansas City above 
the May contract price. 

On April 23 Chicago July and May 
closed at identical levels, $2.48% @ 
2.49. On the same day Kansas City 
May closed at $2.42%, below July 
at $2.42%. 

This development at Chicago cul- 
minated a steady closing of the gap 
between the two futures recently. At 
Kansas City, July previously had 
topped the May price. 

Ordinarily at this time of the year 
the May future would be at a pre- 
mium over the July at these two 
markets, reflecting a relative scarcity 
of old crop wheat which would have 
gone into consumer channels, while 


the oncoming winter wheat crop 
would be exerting pressure on the 
new crop futures. A year ago, May 
was about 16¢ over July. 

The effect of this development on 
flour mills was somewhat difficult 
to determine, although some millers 
did express the opinion that the high- 
er July price should tend to cushion 
the usual big slump in sales just 
ahead of the new crop movement. 
This might be expected, they say, 
because a sharp drop in values does 
not appear likely when harvesting 
begins and buyers will have no rea- 
son to wait out lower flour quota- 
tions. So far, however, no big de- 
mand for forward delivery has ap- 
peared. 

Picture Is Different 

The market picture this year, as 
reflected by the futures markets, dif- 
fers from previous years in a num- 
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ber of ways. Demand for old crop 
wheat has tapered off, relieving the 
tension in the price structure, while 
production prospects for the new 
crop are unfavorable. 

Current demand is slowed by a 
slack flour business, both domestic 
and foreign. Export sales of wheat 
from the U.S. virtually are completed 
for this crop year. The International 
Wheat Agreement quota was ful- 
filled several weeks ago, and sales 
on next year’s quota are not expect- 
ed to start until June. By that time, 
the May future will be off the board. 

Another factor contributing to the 
relatively weak May position is the 
fact that considerably less 1950 
wheat is tied up in the price sup- 
port loan program, and redemptions 
of loans have been heavy. The amount 
held off the market by the support 
program is expected to be trimmed 
further before the “foreclosure” date 
April 30. 

As wheat taken out of loan come 
to market, buyers hedge with futures 
sales in the nearby future, thus 
putting further pressure on May fu- 
tures. 

The drastic reduction of the win- 
ter wheat crop estimate increased 
the strength of the July contract 
relative to the May. As of April 1 
conditions, the USDA reported that 
winter wheat production would be 
726 million bushels, a 173-million- 
bushel reduction from the forecast 
made last December. 


Higher Loan Rate 

The highest wheat parity price 
since the loan program began also 
bolsters new crop prices. Last year’s 
loan price for wheat, as a national 
average, was $1.99 bu. On the basis 
of 90% of March 15 parity, the loan 
price this year will be $2.16 bu. 

Market observers also point out 
that the full impact of the acceler- 
ated defense program probably will 
not be felt until mid-year. The re- 
sult would tend to inflate commodity 
prices. 

For the Chicago area, the nar- 
row spread between the old crop and 
new crop contracts can be explained 
partly by the relatively heavy pro- 
duction of red wheat in the central 
states area. 

In some instances this year the 
red wheat has been virtually a drug 
on the market, always tending to put 
pressure on the nearby contract. No. 
2 red wheat can be delivered on a 
futures contract for the same price 
as No. 2 hard wheat. 

In recent previous years the red 
wheat situation has been relieved to 
some extent by the government buy- 


Brazil Seeks 
700,000 Tons of 
Wheat in Canada 


TORONTO—The Brazilian govern- 
ment, fearing a serious wheat short- 
age following the cutback in the ex- 
pected supply from the U.S., has made 
an approach to the Canadian govern- 
ment for 700,000 tons. 

Adding to Brazil's difficulties is a 
slowdown in deliveries from the Ar- 
gentine. 

Toronto grain dealers, while unable 
to confirm that the inquiry had been 
made, indicated that the supply of 
such an amount under present cir- 
cumstances would be _ impossible, 
though some portion of the order 
could be met if the Brazilians would 
take low grade wheat. 
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“Curtain of Misinformation” on 


India Aid Measure Being Raised 


ing activities, but recently trade 
sources said the Commodity Credit 
Corp. was offering a 10¢ premium 
for hard wheat in relation to soft 
wheat. 

Minneapolis futures relationships 
are not as much in the limelight 
as the Kansas City and Chicago mar- 
kets since the new crop approach 
is still several months away. How- 
ever, it is noted that May and July 
deliveries there are holding close to 
the same levels, and on April 23 
the September new crop contract 
closed nominally %¢ above July at 
$2.43%. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A. W. Erickson 
Repeats Warning of 
Greenbug Damage 


ENID, OKLA.—A. W. Erickson, 
private crop expert, reiterated his 
statement that greenbug damage to 
the 1951 wheat crop is severe before 
the annual convention here of the 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

The crop expert predicted four 
weeks ago, prior to the recently re- 
leased government crop report, that 
nearly half of the wheat crop in the 
Southwest might be lost. Conditions 
since that time have become worse, 
he stated. 

“The panhandle of Nebraska is in 
terrible shape,” Mr. Erickson told 
the grain men. “Some fields no longer 
have any wheat on them.” 

Greenbug damage is not limited to 
the Southwest, the crop reporter 
pointed out, stating that the extent 
of the damage would not be revealed 
until warm weather. 

C. M. Galvin, James E. Bennett & 
Co., Chicago, also was doubtful about 
wheat prospects. Noting that green- 
bug infestation is heavy in Oklahoma, 
Mr. Galvin said that fields that were 
in good shape earlier this spring are 
now heavily damaged. 

Everette B. Harris, secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, addressed 
the grain men regarding fundamental 
problems in life today, under the title, 
“Government and the Grain Indus- 
try.” 
“If our free price system, our free 
choice system, our competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system, our American 
system which prevailed until about 20 
years ago is allowed to continue or 
made to continue by you and me, then 
we won't have to worry so much 
about our individual businesses,” Mr. 
Harris said. “Sure we'll have to com- 
pete among ourselves and get a few 
bloody noses, but we won't be legis- 
lated out of business.” 

The speaker concluded with a plea 
that the U.S. could work out its prob- 
lems “within the framework of per- 
sonal freedoms and competitive enter- 
prise.” 
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ICELAND BUYS $400,000 
WORTH OF FEED IN U.S. 


NEW YORK—The Federation of 
Icelandic Cooperative Societies re- 
cently purchased $400,000 worth of 
various feeds for Iceland, complet- 
ing its present requirements. 

The purchases were chiefly yellow 
corn meal, but also included ground 
wheat, wheat bran, alfalfa meal, 
cracked corn, feed oats and barley. 

This society, which represents a 
group of Icelandic importers, is ex- 
pected to be in the market again in 
about two months when allocations 
are in order. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Gradually the 
curtain of misinformation cloaking 
the Indian aid controversy is raised, 
exposing some gross gaps in infor- 
mation given to Congress by the ad- 
ministration advocates of prompt ac- 
tion by Congress to vote a two mil- 
lion ton gift of grain. 

Informed government officials ex- 
plained to The Northwestern Miller 
that for the calendar year 1951, India 
has through disbursement of its own 
credit here planned to buy approxi- 
mately 1.5 million tons of grains. 
This procurement started in Novem- 
ber, 1950, and it is reported that up 
to this time nearly 1.1 million tons 
have been covered. However, the In- 
dian procurement officials have 
dragged their feet as far as the bal- 
ance of this program is concerned. 
At this time there remains nearly a 
half million tons of grain yet to be 
bought, although the Indian govern- 
ment has credits for this purpose. 


A New Light 


This condition throws a new light 
on the situation, Congress which has 
been criticized for delay in rushing 
its approval of the gift of two million 
tons of grain is seen as somewhat 
less calloused in its deliberations than 
the Indian government officials them- 
selves. It is reported that Indian gov- 
ernment officials have dickered with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and State Department representa- 
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tives insisting that they be given 
some price concession—even only a 
token price reduction—so that they 
could make a showing to their gov- 
ernment. This indicates that starva- 
tion at home may be a secondary 
consideration to political aspects of 
the procurement for the present India 
government. 

The latest export authorization to 
India for May as announced by USDA 
discloses a potential shipment of 275,- 
000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of 
grain sorghums. It is learned at the 
same time that somewhat more than 
150,000 tons of this amount has not 
been procured from Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks up to the time this an- 
nouncement was issued. This situa 
tion raises a doubt that all of the 
Indian May allotment will be ex- 
ported. 

Program Is Padded 

Adding force to that conclusion is 
other information from USDA ex- 
port sources that the May program 
is padded by about 20% to care for 
contingencies which may arise. One 
of these contingencies, it is seen, may 
be the nonfulfillment of a large slice 
of the Indian allocation. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has decided that the In- 
dian aid program is to be put on a 
half and half basis. The first one half 
of the program is on a gift basis and 
the second half is to be on a loan 
base. In short, the Senate committee 
is evading the issue of whether or 
not the U.S. is to give all of the two 
million tons of grain at this time 
for free or at some later date. 





Britain, Holland and Spain Buy 
Wheat on May Export Allocations 


Britain, Holland and Spain bought 
moderate quantities of wheat last 
week, following announcement of May 
export allocations by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No flour was 
purchased. Most of the May shipping 
quotas totaling 1,900,000 tons had 
been previously sold by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and the private trade. 

The largest purchases were made 
by the British, who on three days 
bought several cargoes of wheat esti- 
mated to total about 75,000 tons out 
of the 100,000-ton wheat allocation 
given that country for May. The re- 
mainder is believed to be already cov- 
ered by a hangover of previous pur- 
chases which are scheduled for May 
shipment. 

Probably because of shipping con- 
gestion, the British took only two 
cargoes of hard winter wheat at the 
Gulf. They bought some hard winters 
for shipment from Atlantic ports, 
some soft wheat for movement from 
the Atlantic and some spring wheat. 
Prices were reported to range from 
17% @18¢ over Chicago May for the 
soft wheat to 20%@22%¢ over for 
hard winters on the Atlantic Coast 
and 23% @23%¢ over Kansas City for 
Gulf. Spring wheat was said to have 
been booked at 30%¢ over Minne- 
apolis May. 

Sales to Holland and Spain were 
light, the former taking about 700,- 
000 bu. and the latter one cargo at 
13%¢ over Chicago May at the Gulf. 

While the May allocations were not 
productive of much new wheat ex- 
port business, sales are expected to 


be larger when the June program is 
released, as much of the accumula- 
tion of oid purchases will have been 
shipped by the end of May. 
——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
H. C. PFISTER HONORED 
LA PORTE, IND.—H. C. Pfister, 
vice president and director of the 
U.S. Slicing Machine Co., Inc., was 
recently honored on the anniversary 
of his 40th year of service to the firm. 
Starting with the company in 1911 as 
a chauffeur, Mr. Pfister rose to his 
present position. Mr. and Mrs. Pfis- 
ter were given a vacation trip of their 
choice. 
——BREAD I THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Everybody’s Got 
a Gen. MacArthur 
Yarn—Here’s Ours 


Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, who 
made a triumphant return to the US. 
with her famous husband and young 
son, is the former Jean Marie Fair- 
cloth, daughter of the late E. C. Fair- 
cloth, owner of the Cherokee Mills, 
Nashville. 

Her marriage to Gen. MacArthur, 
then a major general and military 
adviser to the Philippine government, 
was noted in The Northwestern 
Miller in May, 1937. 

Mr. Faircloth, a prominent figure 
in the milling and baking industry 
in the Southeast, died in March, 
1929, at the age of 71. He was one of 
the organizers of the American Bread 
Co. in Nashville. 
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Flour business remains dull, with 
new buying interest lacking and di- 
rections on old bookings still difficult 
to get. Steady wheat markets gave 
buyers little incentive to increase 
their bookings, and the only major 
transaction of the week involved pur- 
chase of May needs by a Southwest- 
ern chain. Other sales were widely 
scattered and in small volume. A 
slump in bakery goods sales is widely 
blamed for the current lack of spark 
in the flour trade. Sales of spring 
wheat mills were near the season's 
low. Additional Army Quartermaster 
buying is scheduled this week. Export 
trade has faded to practically noth- 
ing. Some mills are making ship- 
ments on old orders and occasionally 
a car is sold to Puerto Rico. 


SALES UP SLIGHTLY 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
45% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 32% the previous week and 
78% a year ago. Despite the lure of 
seasonally high millfeed prices, buy- 
ers were not very active. The small 
improvement in the volume was at- 
tributed to sales to a few large bak- 
ers, including purchase of 350,000 
sacks by a southwestern chain for 
May shipment. Others covered near- 
by needs. Scattered one to three-car 
sales filled out the week's business. 
Bakers are displaying customary 
year-end caution, with considerable 
switching to price date of shipment 
procurement. Army purchases were 
limited last week, but bigger buying 
is scheduled for this week. Produc- 
tion improved somewhat as _ mills 
pressed for shipping directions. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS’ 
SALES DECLINE 

Sales of spring wheat mills declined 
to 15% of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 56% the previous 
week and 59% a year ago. Very lit- 
tle buying interest was evident, with 
bakers still well supplied with inven- 
tories and backlogs of orders. Ship- 
ping directions continued slow, and 
running time of most plants was 
trimmed again. Output at Minneapo- 
lis dropped to 70% of five-day capac- 
ity, and actual shipments from all 
spring wheat mills averaged only 
66% of capacity. A moderate discount 
was offered for shipment within 30 
days because of the current strong 
millfeed market, but there were few 
takers. Family flour business was 
confined to p.d.s. sales. 


INTEREST REMAINS 
LIMITED IN EAST 

Bookings at New York were very 
limited. Only small, scattered lots, 
usually in units of one or two cars, 
were sold. Although reduction of 
contracts has been slower than ex- 
pected, some buyers are beginning 
to think about replacements. Sales in 
the Buffalo area were the slowest 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 26. 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME STILL 
SMALL AS BUYERS HOLD BACK 


Spring Wheat Volume Near Crop Year Low as South- 
western Trade Picks Up Moderately; Bakers, 
Family Trade Cautious on Bookings 


they have been in some time, and 
orders that were placed were small. 
Directions also were slow, and pro- 
duction by some mills was down. 

The pattern of trading activity at 
Boston has changed little. The light 
buying consisted mainly of fill-in 
business. Shipping directions im- 
proved slightly but were well below 
a year ago. Bakers inventories were 
said to be lasting much longer than 
estimated earlier. Buyers remained 
indifferent at Philadelphia, attributed 
largely to the extended lag in retail 
demand for baked goods. Some of the 
smaller establishments took soft 
wheat flour as they had allowed 
stocks to dwindle. Large operators 
are booked well ahead, some to the 
end of June. 

Demand remained dull in the Pitts- 
burgh area. However, some improve- 
ment in bakery business was report- 
ed, and this caused optimism regard- 
ing possibilities for future flour sales. 


SLOW BUSINESS 
CONTINUES IN SOUTH 

Flour business in the South was 
slow, with buyers continuing to show 
indifference toward forward buying. 
Many buyers have unfilled contracts 
with which to carry them at least 
through part of May. Most of the 
limited business reported at New 
Orleans was in hard winters. North- 
ern spring sales were very slow. Sales 
of soft winters also were light. Ship- 
ping directions were about normal. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS 
LAG IN CENTRAL AREA 
Flour buying interest continued 
light at Chicago, with both sales and 
shipments lagging behind the season- 
al normal. Inventories of bakers are 
said to be large, and it is generally 
expected that backlogs will have to 
be trimmed before any big buying 
will take place. 
Soft wheat millers in the central 


states also noted indifferent demand, 
with buyers overstocked and lacking 
confidence in the market. Operations 
dropped to as low as 25% of capacity. 

At St. Louis buyers continued in- 
ifferent to purchases. Shipping di- 
rections, however, were reported 
good. Elsewhere in the area limited 
demand for bakery and family flour 
prevailed. Clears are not freely of- 
fered, but demand also is off. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE RESTRICTED 

Activity at Seattle was generally 
slow. And the flour grind continued 
on a restricted basis. Domestic buy- 
ers, well supplied for the present, sat 
back and awaited developments. 
Army buying has almost dried up. 


CANADIANS SHORT 
OF MILLING WHEAT 


The British West Indies complet- 
ed buying for May from mills in 


‘eastern Canada. The wheat board is 


said to be willing to make further 
sales to West Indies as IWA quotas 
are completed, but it is reluctant to 
permit Class 2 sales to nations which 
normally do not buy flour from Cana- 
da. First shipments of wheat from the 
Lakehead have been of low quality, 
but millers hope for better grades in 
the near future. Winter wheat flour 
sales improved as domestic biscuit 
manufacturers came into the market. 
Recent Class 2 business was trans- 
acted with Trinidad, Japan, Ecuador, 
Indonesia and Singapore. Export ac- 
tivity for Canadian mills working out 
of Vancouver remained very quiet. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
40,191 sacks more in the week end- 
ing April 20 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,077,098 sacks compared 
with 3,036,907 in the previous week 
and 2,964,441 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,922,581 and three 
years ago 3,396,224 sacks. There was 
an increase of 29,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 10,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 20,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 13,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 7,000 in Buffalo. 





Limited Sales of Semolina Noted 
as Seasonal Adjustments Continue 


Only limited amounts of semolina 
and durum granulars are being sold 
from day to day, with manufacturers 
of macaroni and noodle products 
finding little incentive in the market 
to extend their buying. 

The trade pattern is a normal sea- 
sonal process of inventory adjust- 
ment, as manufacturers prepare for 
lower stocks during the summer 
months. A fair increase in produc- 
tion was noted last week, however, 
with mills operating at about 74% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
65% the previous week. 

Meanwhile, a slight pick-up in de- 
mand for macaroni and noodles was 
reported by eastern trade sources. 
However, this was not considered 
great enough to indicate a trend. 

Receipts of durum continued good 
at Minneapolis, but premiums on 
fancy milling durum held steady at 
about 10¢ over the May future all 
week. April 23, however, the premium 
on the top grades dropped to 8¢ over. 
Quotations on standard semolina 


April 23 were $6.20@6.30 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Some scattered planting of new 
crop durum wheat was reported, but 
in most of the area frost remains in 
the ground. Completion of planting 
by May 10 is considered most satis- 
factory. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 21, were as fol- 
lows: 
Faney 2 Hd 7 
Choice 2 Amber or t 

» 3 Amber t 
Medium 2 Durum better 2 % @2.39% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.17% @ 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to T 

r Miller by mills represent 
rately 100% of the total U.S. durur 
in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly ‘ 
No. ca pro of ¢ 
mills pacity duction pacit 
April 15-20 9 169,500 125,893 74 
Previous week 11 186,500 *120,496 6 
Year ago 12 213,000 131,767 62 
Crop ye 
produc 
July 1, 1950-April 20, 1951 8,222,205 
July 1, 1949-April 21, 1950 7,814,055 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED ADVANCES 
EXTENDED $3-4 TON 


Supplies Insufficient to Fill Expanded 
Spring Feed Needs as Mills 
Trim Output 


Millfeed continued to climb as 
strong demand encountered smaller 
offerings, Quotations early this week 
were $3@4 ton over the levels of a 
week earlier. Output totals continued 
to reflect the difficulty in getting 
shipping directions on flour. 

Business in the Northwest held to 
the improved volume of last week 
and showed further expansion for 
some mills. Production schedules have 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 253.7 as of 
April 18, up 6.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
248.8, up 2 points from the pre- 
vious week. 











generally been increased to take care 
of the bigger demand for shipment. 

The bulk of the trade is in chick 
and turkey starters, with prospects 
for further increases in these lines 
very promising. Hatcheries continue 
to move out larger numbers of new 
birds to flock owners. 

Hog feed sales are holding their 
own at a fairly good volume, but 
dairy feed business remains sluggish 
in spite of the late development of 
pastures. 

Dealers continue to fill their inven- 
tories to meet the expanded retail 
trade, and manufacturers have good 
backlogs of shipping orders in most 
cases. Operations are five or six days 
a week at 16 or 24 hours a day. 

Stronger ingredient markets re- 
sulted in some formula feed price 
advances this week and were credit- 
ed with stirring up some of the addi- 
tional interest in formula purchases. 

Shivering slightly, spring edged a 
little farther into the Southwest last 
week and brought along a modest 
improvement in sales of chick and hog 
starter. 

While keeping a tight rein on poul- 
try feed business, the unseasonal tem- 
peratures favored the feed man in an- 
other respect. The retarded develop- 
ment of grass sustained cattle feed 
and dairy feed volume beyond the nor- 
mal point of spring decline. Mills 
that are most active in these two 
lines reported relatively good sales 

Mill operations responded to the 
moderate business improvement last 
week, and probably averaged about 
a day a week higher than recently. 
Practically all mills are running be- 
low capacity. 

Hog feed business continues to be 
the mainstay of the feed trade in the 
northern sections of the Southwest, 
and the outlook is for a large spring 
pig crop and heavy feeding. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined fiour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,656 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,573 tons 
in the week previous and 44,577 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,071,799 tons as compared with 
2,079,004 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Steady to Lower 
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Wheat Futures Markets 


Larger Cash Market Arrivals, Slow Flour 
Sales Influence Prices; Export Sales Made 


Wheat futures are steady to slight- 
ly lower this week, influenced by 
hedge selling against larger cash 
wheat purchases as arrivals increase, 
limited flour sales and small export 
workings. Continued uncertainty con- 
cerning the new winter wheat crop, 
meanwhile, served to block any bear- 
ish tendencies. Export sales of wheat 
against May allocations last week 
helped to firm prices for a time. At 
the close April 23, however, quota- 
tions were down fractions to 1¢, com- 
pared with a week earlier. 

Closing prices at futures markets 
April 23 were: Chicago—May $2.48% 
@2.49, July $2.48% @2.49, September 
$2.5054 @2.50%, December $2.53% @ 
2.53%, March $2.554%%; Minneapolis 
May $2.42% @2.42%, July $2.44%, 
September $2.44%; Kansas City 
May $2.42%, July $2.42%, Septem- 
ber $2.4442, December $2.46%. 

Supplies Plentiful 

Pientiful supplies of wheat in com- 
mercial channels have been _in- 
creased recently by heavy loan re- 
demptions. With considerably less 
wheat under loan this year than a 
year ago and much of that amount 
already redeemed or likely to be re- 
deemed before the April 30 dead- 
line, it was apparent that there would 
be no tightness in old crop supplies. 
This situation, plus the doubtful new 
crop outlook and the higher loan rate 
in prospect for 1951 wheat, kept the 
May future contract in a relatively 
weak position compared with the 
new crop futures. At Kansas City 
the July future has topped the May 
and at Chicago it has equaled the 
May level, an extremely unusual mar- 
ket situation. 

Following the announcement of the 
May export allocations by USDA, 
Britain, Holland, Spain bought mod- 
erate quantities of wheat last week. 
Britain took an estimated 75,000 tons 
out of the 100,000-ton allocation, with 
the remainder believed already cov- 
ered. Purchases were made at the 
Gulf and the Atlantic seaboard, in- 
cluding both hard and soft winters 
and springs. Holland took 700,000 bu. 
and Spain one cargo. Sales are ex- 
pected to be larger when the June 
program is released as shipment of 
previous purchases will be about com- 
pleted. Most of the May quotas had 
been previously sold by CCC and the 
private trade. 

It was reported that export sales 
against next year’s International 
Wheat Agreement quotas may begin 
as early as June 1. Meanwhile, some 
observers forecast that total exports 
in the current crop year would reach 
350 million bushels as a result of 
heavy movement in the next few 
months. The proposed gift of grain 
to India won approval from a Senate 
committee last week but action was 
still pending in a House committee. 

Spring Receipts Large 

Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als held to good volume, with 2,616 
cars at Minneapolis and 2,467 at Du- 
luth. Demand averaged steady, and 
offerings of bread wheat sold at un- 
changed to firmer premiums. Ordi- 
nary proteins and up to 14% pro- 
tein lots held within about unchanged 
premium ranges, but premiums in the 
higher protein brackets were 4¢ 
higher compared with the trading 
basis a week earlier. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, includ- 


ing 12% protein, quoted at 1@3¢ 
over the May price, 13% protein 
quoted at 1@4¢ over, 14% protein 
6@9¢ over, 15% protein 24@27¢ over 
and 16% protein 38@42¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13% and 
the durum 11.26%. 

Although durum premiums firmed 
from the week’s low, trading basis 
averaged lower than the week before. 
Offerings during the fore part of the 
week remained heavy and general 
tone of the market was draggy. To- 
ward the close receipts moderated 
some and buyers apparently willing 
to accumulate supplies at current 
basis gave the market fair to good 
support. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, fancy milling quality, quoted 
at 6@10¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, 9¢ under to 
5¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality, 19@2¢ under. No. 1 
red durum nominally 20@17¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 21: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
or NS 58 Ib -$2.41% @2 443 « 
Proteim ....+.. 2 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


1¢ pve 2mium on He PaVY 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 
2¢ each Ib. lower 

Damage—l¢ to 

K. C. Premiums Gain 

Steadiness characterized the wheat 
market at Kansas City last week. 
Some improvement in flour demand 
and the attractive current basis for 
purchasing cash wheat compared with 
new crop positions kept flour mills 
bidding for cash supplies fairly ac- 
tively. This situation caused an up- 
turn of %@1¢ bu. in the premiums. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter advanced to 14%2.@2¢ over the 
May future, an increase of %¢ dur- 
ing the week. Premiums for 13% 
protein went up ‘2¢ to 1%@2‘%¢ 
over and the high of 14% protein 
was reached April 23 when it was 
sold in the range 3% @5¢ over. Mean- 
while, the basic future, May, reached 
a high of $2.44% April 17, a low of 
$2.415% and closed at $2.42% April 
23. Receipts were 1,626 cars last 
week, compared with 1,535 the pre- 
ceding week and 576 a year ago. 
A total of 530 cars were received 
on April 23 alone, indicating the con- 
tinued heavy movement of interior 
supplies to market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 21, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 
No Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 
No Red . pees 
No. 
No 
No 


At 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 


55 ib.; 1¢ to 


2¢ each 1 to 2% 


me totem & cote 


Ft. Worth ordinary No. ‘1 nat 
winter wheat was selling at $2.65% 
@2.66% April 23, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand and offerings 
are light. 


——"BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GMI QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., meet- 
ing in Skirvin Hotel at Oklahoma 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


SE an. SNe ONORRDRIRA ER 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


milis reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


April 15-20, 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo . 

Central and ‘Southeast 5 
North Pacific Coast 303. 881 
3,077,098 
Percentage of total output 73 
*Revised. 


u 8. 


*Previous April ae 21, 


April 18-23, 
week 
558,974 595,218 
1,158 7 
463,259 
530,374 
216,863 
3,036,907 2,964. 441 


73 75 


April 17 
1949 
600,541 

1,099,675 
47 1, 740 


283,681 


Crop year flour production 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Apr. 15-22 

1951 
Northwest 65 
Southwest ...... $1 
Buffalo -» 89 
Central and 86 
No. Pacific ¢ ‘oast 84 


, Previous Apr. 1 
1950 
68 


Totals. ....+- §3 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
313,319 92 
340,600 308,379 
. 340,600 260,273 
340,600 272,177 


April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week 
capacity 
83,500 
$3,500 
83,500 
83,500 


output 
73,874 
64,855 
76,988 
90,320 


April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 


5-day week Flour 

gore output 
April 15-20 783,164 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


834,500 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Ilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Flour 
output 
5 271 


5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 
671,400 
650,095 
650.805 


April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 74 


564,957 
530,374 
518,031 


6-21, Apr. 17-22, 
9 


Apr. 18-23, 
1948 


10, 303, O47 

139,195,190 

NORTHWEST 
atancapetie 


5-day week 
te apac ity 


135,781,797 


Flour 
output 
198,813 
*208,117 
199,571 
193,694 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


317,800 
315,800 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
April 15-20 5 34 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
459,500 
505,000 
503,500 


Flour 
output 
April 15-20 409,207 
Previous week 36 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
220,000 198,881 
230,000 *188,681 
2,6 129,798 
152,668 


April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Portland and 
April 15-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Interior Oregon Mills 

133 3 000 105,000 
95.000 
87,065 
79,926 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St 
and Montana, 
N.Y 


tons, 


Joseph; 
including Minneapolis, St. 
Production computed on the 


Weekly Crop year 

nee to date 
April 15-20 5,162 1,099,258 10,335 
Previous week 75 
Two weeks ago 
1950 
1949 

20,2 

average 26,318 
975% 


Five-yr. 


*Principal mills of total capacity 


for the 
principal mills in Nebraska, 
(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior: (3) 
basis of 72% flour extraction 

-—Southwest*——,. -——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 
production se Sate preSsouem a date production to date 


current and prior two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
lowa, North and South Dakota 
mills of Buffalo, 
--—Buffalot— -~Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
682,32 8,159 390,216 2,071,799 


2,079,004 
740, 648 ° 
644,802 
tA mills 


425.199 48,631 2.2 


tRevised 





City, April 23 declared a quarterly 
dividend of $.84375 a share on Gen- 
eral Mills 3%% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock payable June 1, 
1951, to stockholders of record May 
10, 1951. This is the 23rd consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
353% preferred stock. 


“BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AACC SECTION MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Louis Cuen- 
det, a member of the staff of the divi- 


sion of agricultural biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota, will be the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
April 27 at Dayton’s Sky Room. Dr. 
Cuendet until recently was connected 
with the flour milling industry in 
Switzerland. His topic will be “Cer- 
tain Aspects of Cereal Chemistry in 
France and Switzerland.” A lunch- 
eon, to begin at 12:15 p.m., will pre- 
cede his address. 
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WASHINGTON—-As prices of ag- 
ricultural commodities lag below the 
legal price ceiling levels of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, the 
Office of Price Stabilization has been 
ger.erally marking time publicly at 
least. Specific price contro] actions 
have been limited to a few isolated 
problems, but the price officials have 
been framing skeleton orders in prep- 
aration for issuance when and if the 
commodities affected break through 
the minimum ceiling requirements of 
the law. 

With a lull in the commodity price 
front, Michael V. DiSalle, price direc- 
tor, takes on for his agency a cloak 
of credit in bringing a measure of 
stabilization on the food front. He 
notes that prices have been leveling 
off and inferentially attributes this 
plateau to the results of his agency. 

Other observers, some connected 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
read the DiSalle statement with a 
knowing nod and attribute the so- 
called food price plateau as the re- 
sult of other factors outside the ef- 
forts of OPS. They say, for example, 
that food price rises have slackened 
as seasonal production of food com- 
modities increases. They doubt that 
any permanent stabilization has been 
reached and forecast that once the 
price rise has a “breather” the ad- 
vance will be renewed and possibly at 
an accelerated pace. When that hap- 
pens the DiSalle complacency is in 
for shake-up. 

Ceiling on Beef 

The first major specific dollars and 
cents price ceiling in the food field 
will be issued next week for beef. 
There will be no specific price ceil- 
ing on live animals, OPS officials 
state but the packers will be held 
to a maximum price which can be 
paid for any one lot of cattle. 

Under this condition it is seen that 
a packer may pay going prices for 
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OPS Marks Time on Agricultural 
Controls; Wheat Group to Meet 


some grades of livestock but will 
have to average out those prices in 
his carcass meat price. Specific price 
ceilings for cuts will be ordered an@ 
at retail levels an over-riding ceiling 
of 20% will be set to head off any 
up-grading of cuts. At OPS it is felt 
that a general 20% mark-up over 
wholesale prices will remove any 
disposition on the part of the retailer 
to attempt to upgrade meat cuts. 

The meat price problem is widely 
seen as the shoals on which price 
control will founder. Supplies of beef 
are reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as short of effective 
demand, and some quarters believe 
that under those circumstances it 
is virtually impossible to prevent 
black markets without or even with 
rationing. OPS officials are reluc- 
tant to accept meat rationing as it 
represents one of the more disagree- 
able sides of controls as far as the 
housewife is concerned. OPS officials 
believe that they have solved one of 
the more difficult problems in its 
order for distribution by slanghterers 
on the basis of historical distribution 
by areas. 

Hog price ceilings are delayed and 
OPS officials see little need for action 
now as the hog market swings up and 
down from parity and is exhibiting 
little if any inflationary tendencies. 
Current opinion at OPS front office 
level sees a hog ceiling at approxi- 
mately $22.50 cwt. unless there is a 
sharp jump in the parity index be- 
tween now and the time a hog ceil- 
ing order is issued. On the basis of 
the probable corn price ceiling of 
$1.95 Chicago, a hog price ceiling as 
indicated above would produce a hog- 
corn ratio of 11% 


Export-Import Order 
Other OPS action slated for issu- 
ance this week includes an export- 
import price order. On the import 
side the broad policy is to allow im- 





OPS Seeking India’s Cooperation 
in Fixing Burlap Ceiling Prices 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization is planning a spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents ceiling price 
which may be paid for burlap. The 
price control authorities are attempt- 
ing to obtain approval of the planned 
ceiling for burlap from representa- 
tives of the Indian government here 
so that trade in burlap may be re- 
sumed. 

The burlap supply in the US. is 
short. Importers in this country 
stopped buying burlap when India and 
Pakistan removed price control from 
the fabric last month and prices sky- 
rocketed. Burlap bag makers in the 
U.S. immediately withdrew from the 
market. 

OPS officials say that the ceiling 
level proposed is equitable to the 
Indian burlap exporters and, in face 
of a heavy jute crop this year, the 
Indian government may find the price 
level proposed is not only fair to their 
exporters but also that it may have 
a stabilizing influence on the new 
jute crop to be harvested. 

Withdrawal of U.S. importers from 
the market last month brought a de- 
cline in burlap prices and it now is 
much closer to the ceiling levels of 


bag manufacturers. The trade esti- 
mates that another 2¢ or 3¢ decline 
would bring burlap bags back on the 
market again. 

Many flour mills which normally 
pack millfeeds in burlap have 
switched to cottons and other types 
of packages. 

If the new ceiling price proposed by 
OPS is established near ceilings ex- 
pected by burlap processors, they will 
be able to buy raw material again at 
the present offering prices. Some bag 
makers probably could purchase now, 
based on their freeze ceilings but 
buying must be done for forward de- 
livery and there is some uncertainty 
about the ceilings which OPS and 
representatives of the Indian govern- 
ment may agree upon. 

Before OPS will issue a burlap 
price ceiling, however, discussions 
with Indian officials must be com- 
pleted. It was reported last week that 
officials of the price agency and rep- 
resentatives of the State Department 
intended to tell the Indian govern- 
ment representatives that the U.S. 
does not expect to be held up for 
higher prices by foreign burlap ex- 
porters 


porters to take their historical mar- 
gins over landed costs of a com- 
modity. There will be certain excep- 
tions to this policy as, for instance, 
in burlap. For burlap OPS is plan- 
ning a specific dollars and cents 
ceiling price which may be paid for 
the commodity. The price control 
authorities are trying to obtain ap- 
proval of the planned ceiling for bur- 
lap from Indian government repre- 
sentatives here so that trade in bur- 
lap may be resumed. OPS officials 
say that the ceiling level proposed is 
equitable to the Indian burlap ex- 
porters. In face of a heavy new jute 
crop this year, the Indian govern- 
ment may find the price level pro- 
posed fair to their exporters and 
that it may have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the new jute crop to be 
harvested. 


Wheat Committee Meeting 


On April 27 OPS officials will meet 
with a Wheat Industry Advisory 
Committee to discuss a wheat price 
ceiling order. 

Members of the wheat group have 
not been announced officially, al- 
though industry leaders have been in- 
vited to serve on the committee. 

Industry committees are being se- 
lected for all the grain crops. A rye 
industry committee has already held 
its first session (see page 12 of the 
April 17 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller). Other groups will be called 
into consultation as soon as possible 
after industry representatives have 
been chosen. 

The chief topics set forth before 
these industry committees are the 
former OPA orders for the commodi- 
ties. Prior to the sessions with the 
industry committees, inter-agency 
discussions between OPS and USDA 
are held to iron out general policy 
matters. At the same time USDA 
industry advisory committees meet 
with the USDA officials to exchange 
views on the price problems as seen 
by USDA. While USDA does not 
under the present price legislation 
have veto power over price ceilings, 
it does calculate farm parity for a 
commodity. Consequently it carries 
considerable weight in decisions as 
to the basic price ceiling level for a 
commodity as far as the farm produc- 
er is concerned. 





Crop Prospects 





(Continued from page 9) 


ever, that some recovery has been 
noticed in some fields in Texas and 
Oklahoma. It remains to be seen 
whether the critical fields can make 
sufficient improvement to warrant 
harvesting, Cargill notes. 

Reports to Cargill from the soft 
winter wheat areas indicate there 
has been more winter killing than 
normal, mostly in Ohio and Indiana. 

Cites Low Temperatures 

Hilmer H. Laude, agronomist at 
Kansas State College last week said 
that the condition of the wheat crop 
is likely to be underestimated due 
to the limited growth it has made 
this spring. He cited low spring tem- 
peratures and pointed out that wheat 
grows very little until the average 
daily temperature rises above 40 de- 
grees. 

A. W. Erickson, Minneapolis crop 
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NEW OFFICE LOCATION FOR 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHICAGO—The Chicago office of 
the Miller Publishing Co. will be 
moved on May 1 from 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd. to the Board of Trade Building 
at 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Room No. 
2272. The telephone number will re- 
main the same—Harrison 7-6782. 

The Miller Publishing Co.’s office 
in Chicago directs the news and ad- 
vertising services of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Feedstuffs, The American 
Baker and Milling Production for the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Don E. Rogers is in charge of the 
Chicago office, with the title of Cen- 
tral States Manager. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Miller Publishing Co. 


reporter, said in Oklahoma last week 
that greenbug damage is so stagger- 
ing that it is becoming a national 
calamity. Mr. Erickson said bugs have 
been seen almost as far north as 
Canada. 

C. M. Galvin, James E. Bennett 
& Co., crop specialist, also noted 
heavy greenbug infestation in Okla- 
homa fields. Favorable conditions 
must prevail, he said, if the govern- 
ment estimate of 42 million bushels 
is to be reached. 


Canada Gets Snow 

Heavy snows have halted spring 
field work at scattered points in the 
southern part of western Canada and 
seriously delayed the beginning of 
seeding operations in many central 
and northern areas of the prairie 
provinces. In the latter regions a good 
percentage of the winter snow re- 
mains and this was supplemented by 
last week’s snowfall ranging any- 
where from 2 to 8 in. Accompanying 
high winds caused blizzard conditions 
over large sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

Warm dry weather is required. In 
the southern parts of the prairies the 
recent snow should disappear rapid- 
ly. The moisture picture generally is 
good and when seeding does com- 
mence, the crop should get away to 
a good start. 

In the northern sections, where 
much winter snow still remains, there 
are several districts comprising sev- 
eral thousand acres still in swath 
and stook from last fall to be com- 
bined and threshed this spring. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


38,849,000 BU. REMAIN 
TO BE SOLD UNDER IWA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week that sales by all exporting coun- 
tries under the International Wheat 
Agreement against 1950-51 quotas 
which had been recorded by the 
Wheat Council through April 13, 1951, 
totaled 523,696,000 bu. This left 38,- 
849,000 bu. to be sold. 

USDA announced March 29 that 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity under 
the agreement has been filled. 

The wheat pact quotas for the Brit- 
ish territories of the Gold Coast and 
North Borneo have been fulfilled, 
USDA also reported. 


cCC BUYS WHEAT 
AT PORTLAND 


PORTLAND — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 2,182,000 bu. 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest last 
week. 


a ___§_——— 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wom 


High 
Protein 


FLOUR 
Low Protein 
Mellow Type 
Wide Tolerance Flours Make 

Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island 


Hastings 


— 
— 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











“ANALYSE 


FLOURFEEDIWHEA 
PROMPT “+, ACCURATE 
t Unpenatonn SERVIC 


“THE MiD- WEST LAB 
tH STAAL BOK 2:71 COLUMBUS: 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
— April 
21, 


- —1951- - 1951 1951 
Alied Mills, Ine. 28% *30% Z 
Allis-Chalmers .. 42% 45% 
Ptd. $3.25 . 93% 
Am. © yanamid ae 7 
Pfd. 


Borden . 

Cont. Baking © ‘0. 
Ptd. $5.50 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow — 
Ptd. 
Ptd. $25 2nd. 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 
Gen. Baking Co.. 
Ptd. 1 


Gen. Mills, Ine... 
Pid. 3%% .. 
Pid. 5% 1 

Gr. A&P Tea Co. 

Merck & Co. 

Pid. $3.50 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 
7 " 


Purity 
Quaker Oats Co.. 


St. Regis Pap. Co. 
Pid. $4.40 Sa 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Pid. $4.50 .... 
— Drug - 
fd, $3.50 
a. Bis., Inc.. x 62% 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 32% 32% 
Pid. $4.50 e *107%% *107% 
Victor Ch. W ks. . a 49% 50% 
Pid. $3.50 


100% +1004 
Wagner Bak. Co. “a 
Ward — Co. 2 17% 19% 19% 
Pid. $5.50 3% 100 101% lol 


Bid Asked 
+Coloradoe Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 4 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. . wy 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded April 21: 
— Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. eg 
A&P Tea Co, “$3 Ptd.. 130%4 1325 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. - AS 11% 
Horn & Mardart Corp. of 
New York . e+» 28% 23% 
Horn & Hardart sere. ‘of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ee 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 FE 40 Se 
Novadel- eps “ 
Gage, BB. wecvccsesess 
Veagner Bakin Co, cnn boon 
Wagner Baking Co., “ptd. ahs 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Migh Low Close Close 
April — 


107% 108% 


6, 
—1951 1951 19: 31 
Canada Bread 4% 2% 3.00 3.60 
rtd. B Se 46 53 52 
. Bakeries . 10 8% Va 9% 
. Food Prod.. 4.60 3.30 4 
Consol. Bakeries . 9 5 
Fed. Grain, A... My 11% 
Pid. $1.40 .... 24 22 
Gen. Bakeries ..3.50 2.30 
Inter City Bak. . 
Int. Mig., Pid. .. 103% 100 
Lake of the Woods 37 
MeCabe Grain, A 
Mid-Pacifie Gr. . 
Ogilvie Flour ... 
ee Flour ... 


Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A . 
George Weston . 
4%% .... 104 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 


i Asked 
Canadian Food Prod., A . 
Cc Food Prod., Pfd. - 63 
Cateili Food, A . 
Catelli Food, B 
Consolidated’ Bakeries... 
Lake of the ‘oy Ptd. 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd 
Reliance Grain .......... 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pid. 
Western Grain ... : 50 
OO Pe ree 


Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 14, 1951 (000’'s omitted): 

Vheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Baltimore ...... oe ° 7 a 
Buffala 
Chicago 
Duluth ......... 


Totals ; 
Previous week oe 








TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 

attractiveness 

and service- 





DEPT.N 


Write, wire or phone our nearest ofjice for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, 


Pres. 


Box 1098 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Box 204 


HOUSTON 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 


over the half century and 
of their operation. 


more 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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For Rural Wisconsin 





Survey Provides Data on Farm 


Families’ Flour, 


RACINE, WIS.—A survey of sub- 
scribers to the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
alist and Farmer shows that the aver- 
age amount of flour purchased by the 
farm families covered is 10.45 lb. a 
week. This amounts to a yearly family 
average of 543.4 lb. 

The magazine's research depart- 
ment conducted the “Flour and Pre- 
pared Baking Mixtures Survey” by 
mail among Wisconsin farm subscrib- 
ers. A questionnaire was sent to 1,500 
subscribers in December, 1950, and 
871 completed questionnaires were 
returned. 

Almost 94% of the respondents 
gave both frequency of purchase and 


Mix Purchases 


the amount usually purchased at one 
time. By figuring an average of these 
answers, the research department 
found that the average amount of 
flour purchased by these farm fam- 
ilies is 10.45 lb. a week. With con- 
sumption at this rate on the 177,745 
farms in Wisconsin (U.S. 1945 cen- 
sus), a market for flour on all Wis- 
consin farms of 96,586,633 Ib. a year 
would be indicated, the report said. 


Frequency of Purchase 

A wide variety of time intervals 
was given in answer to the question 
on frequency of flour purchases. How- 
ever, here are some of the figures: 





NEW YORK 





We take Pleasure in Announcing 
the Opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
TELEPHONE WABASH 2-3663 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
AUGMENTING OUR SERVICE IN COMMODITIES 


FRANK A. JOST, 


Resident Manager 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange « San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading security and commodity exchanges 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices in other Pacific Coast Cities 


JR. 


LOS ANGELES 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“%°4!° 


Medium - Dark 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








About 10% said they bought flour 
every two weeks, 7.5% every three 
weeks, 40% once a month, 11% every 
two months. The average frequency 
of purchase indicated by the 822 re- 
spondents answering this question was 
48.17 days. 

The families surveyed also were 
asked how much flour they ordinarily 
buy at one time. A number of fig- 
ures were given, but the largest num- 
ber, some 63%, said they bought 50 
lb. at a time. Other figures included: 
5 Ib., 1.8%; 10 Ib., 4.8%; 25 lb., 12.9%; 
49 lb., 7.7%; 100 lb., 5.9%. The aver- 
age amount of flour purchased at one 
time by 855 respondents answering 
the question was reported_at 47.55 Ib. 

Another question on the survey 
was: “Do you buy a different kind 
of flour for cakes and pastries?” Of 
the 857 answering this question, 
42.4% said yes, 41.3% checked occa- 
sionally, and 16.3% said no. 

Prepared Mix Use 

The families surveyed also were 
asked: “Do you use any prepared 
flour mixes for baking biscuits, rolls, 
pies, cakes, etc.?” 

Some 73.5% of the 846 answering 
checked yes, and 26.5% checked no. 

Of all the questionnaire respond- 
ents, 48.9% indicated use of pancake 
flour and 47.2% indicated use of cake 
mix. Other percentages were as fol- 
lows: biscuit mix, 16.8%; roll mix, 
6.1%; pie crust mix, 9.2%; pie filler 
mix, 11.8%; gingerbread mix, 12.7%; 
doughnut mix, 0.3%; muffin mix, 
1.8%. 

The question on frequency of pan- 
cake flour purchases was answered 
by 315 families. Among the answers 
were these: once a week, 10.5%; 
every two weeks, 13.3%; once a 
month, 32% every two months, 
11.7%; every three months, 8.3% 
every six months, 6% 


Cake Mix 

Some 250 families answered the 
question on frequency of cake mix 
purchases. Among the answers were 
these: once a week, 27.3%; every two 
weeks, 17.4%; once a month, 33.2%; 
every two months, 4.7%. 

One hundred families answered the 
question on frequency of biscuit mix 
purchases. Replies included: once a 
month, 37%; every two months, 11% ; 
every six months, 14%. 

Sixty-one answers were received to 
the question on frequency of pie fill- 
er mix purchases. Among the answers 
were these: once a week, 21.3%; ev- 
ery two weeks, 21.3%; once a month, 
34.5%. 

The question on frequency of gin- 
gerbread mix purchases was answered 
by 56 families, Percentages for dif- 
ferent frequencies included: once a 
week, 8.9%; every two weeks, 7.1%; 
once every month, 28.6%; every two 
months, 10.7%; every six months, 
12.5%. 

The survey report also 
data on brand preferences for 
various products. 


includes 
the 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mobilization Problems 
to Be Discussed by SMI 


CHICAGO Problems resulting 
from the defense mobilization pro- 
gram will be given a considerable 
amount of attention at the 1951 con- 
vention of the Super Market Insti- 
tute. The convention will be held 
May 13-17 at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 

Price controls, manpower and sup- 
plies will be among the topics dis- 
cussed. 

With a high advance registration, 
attendance is expected to pass the 


GENERAL MILLS AWARD—Mrs. 
Emma M. Hansen of Denver is pre- 
sented with a Crosley Shelvador re- 
frigerator by representatives of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and the Graybar 
Electric Co. She was awarded the 
refrigerator as part of her prizes for 
appearing recently in New York on the 
GMI radio program, Betty Crocker’s 
“Magazine of the Air.” Mrs. Hansen’s 
selection for the “Homemaker of the 
Week” awards was based on a letter 
submitted to the program by her 
daughter. The letter described how 
Mrs. Hansen carried on alone to rear 
her six children after Mr. Hansen 
died 19 years ago. Presentation of the 
refrigerator was made by R. W. Bro- 
gan of Graybar Electric and W. O. 
Carmichael, General Mills district 
sales manager, Denver. 





7,500 mark, according to Don Par- 
sons, executive director of the insti- 
tute. 

Although mobilization problems 
will be a major subject, the program 
will also put stress on merchandis- 
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ing, advertising, promotion, personnel 
training and other topics. 

One of the highlights is expected 
to be a manufacturer-super market 
operator discussion, “Let’s Play Ball 
Together.” Both manufacturers and 
operators will take part in the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 

Office of Price Stabilization offi- 
cials will outline price control pro- 
cedures and answer questions regard- 
ing controls. 

Merchandising and sales experts 
will explain methods of improving op- 
erations and sales. 

A record amount of exhibit space 
is being used at this year’s conven- 
tion, with 364 booths occupied by 292 
exhibitors 

Entertainment will include theater 
parties, a dinner dance, the presi- 
dent’s banquet and the annual ban- 
quet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


It’s Of ficial Now 


NEW YORK—The term “super 
market” has been recognized offi- 
cially by lexicographers. It appears 
for the first time in a major diction- 
ary for general use. 

McMahon & Morse, New York 
marketing specialists, recently noted 
appearance of the term in the Thorn- 
dike Barnhart dictionary. Thus, food 
industries have again contributed to 
the 80,000 words listed in the diction- 
ary as most commonly used. 

“Super market” is defined as Amer- 
ican in origin, “a large grocery store 
in which customers select their pur- 
chases from open shelves and pay for 
them on a cash-and-carry basis.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Preparations Being Made 
for Wholesalers’ Meeting 


NEW YORK—Preparations are be- 
ing completed for the 1950 mid-year 
meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., according to 
NAWGA officials. The meeting will be 
held June 11-12 at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The program, in accordance with 
custom, will be informal and devoted 
to discussions, under skilled leader- 
ship, of practical problems confront- 
ing wholesale grocers, with particu- 
lar reference to the defense mobiliza- 
tion program, association officials re- 
port. 


The program will consist of four 
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business sessions, one each morning 
and afternoon of the two days, and a 
luncheon on the second day. 

An additional attraction is the fact 
that the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers will be holding its an- 
nual convention and food exposition 
June 9-15 in Chicago. Wholesalers 
will have the opportunity to take 
part in some of retailers’ activities. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Package Used 
for Fisher Biskit Mix 


SEATTLE — The Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, is using a new 
package for its Fisher’s Biskit Mix. 
The package is designed to stress the 
“all-purpose features of Biskit Mix 
and at the same time promote the 
idea of using the product for biskit- 
making,” company officials said. 

The company is using a series of 
four designs, respectively featuring a 
chocolate cake, waffles, strawberry 


shortcake and meat pie made with 
Biskit Mix. All of the foods are 
shown in full color. 

In addition an illustration of a 
pan of browned “biskits” appears on 
all of the packages in conjunction 
with the illustration of the companion 
food. 

The back of the package provides 
space for supplementary recipes 
dumplings, waffles, muffins, cookies 
and other foods. 

Officials said the package will pro- 
mote a major point stressed in Biskit 
Mix advertising—the fact that the 
product contains cake flour and is 
“so good it even makes cake.” 

The debut of the package is called 
one of the promotional highlights of 
Fisher’s 40th anniversary year, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Chain Sales 
Up in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE — Chain stores are 
getting an increased share of the 
grocery business in the greater Mil- 
waukee market, according to the 
Milwaukee Journal's 1951 Consumer 
Analysis of the market. 

The percentage of families buying 
most of their groceries at neighbor- 
hood independent. stores dropped 
from 31% in 1950 to 26% in 1951, 
the report shows. At the same time, 
more business went to national, local 
and voluntary chains. Some 37.6% 
of the area’s families buy most of 
their groceries at Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. stores, according to the 
study. 

Persons surveyed were asked to 
check three of seven possible rea- 
sons why they prefer the store they 
patronize most. The results included: 
convenient location, 71.6%; large se- 
lection of merchandise, 56%; price 
advantage, 50.7%; courtesy and serv- 
ice, 37.9%; quality of merchandise, 


34.1%; quality of meats, 32.2%; repu- 
tation and prestige, 6.1%. 

Friday continued as the favorite 
food shopping day, with 51.8% say- 
ing they buy most of their groceries 
on that day. Saturday is preferred 
by 34.4% and Monday through Thurs- 
day by 13.8%. 

"BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EMPHASIZES VALUE OF 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Roy C. Oss- 
man, Cleveland, national chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Assn., 
stressed the importance of trade as- 
sociations in a recent address before 
the Ohio food wholesalers. 

In a talk at the annual convention 
here of the Associated Wholesale 
Food Distributors of Ohio, Mr. Oss- 
man pointed out that trade associa- 
tions are more important now than 


19 


ever because of government economic 
controls. He noted that associations 
can act to seek solutions to industry 
problems brought on by controls. 

Earlier in his address, Mr. Oss- 
man called on the wholesalers to help 
in eliminating unnecessary drains on 
the time of brokers’ salesmen. He 
recommended that buyers make and 
keep appointments with salesmen as 
scheduled so as to save time and ex- 
pense. 


————BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFER PANCAKE BATTER 


DETROIT American Better 
Foods, Inc., Detroit, has introduced 
Grid-l-Redi, a prepared liquid pan- 
cake batter, in the Detroit market. 
The product is sold to food stores 
through dairies. Grid-l-Rich, Inc., 
Chicago, supplies Grid-l-Redi dry mix 
powder to franchised processors. 
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THE STORY OF PATENT FLOUR— 
Shortly before his death in 1926 at 
the age of 77, Charles Espenschied, 
the veteran miller of St. Louis and of 
Hastings, Minn., wrote some “random 
recollections,” which were published 
in The Northwestern Miller. “Uncle 
Charlie,” as he was familiarly known 
to his friends in the industry, sur- 
prised some of the millers of his day 
by giving his father-in-law, Stephen 
Gardner, whose Hastings mill he 
bought and operated for many years, 
credit for the discovery of how to 
make what came to be known as 
“new process” or “patent” flour. The 
discovery, he said, was the result of 


Charles Espenschied 


reasoning 
sense. 

“In the sixties,” wrote Mr. Espen- 
schied, “he (Mr. Gardner) operated 
the Vermilion mill, and at that time 
it was the custom to grind ‘high,’ 
placing the millstones rather far 
apart. This naturally produced a large 
quantity of middlings now called 
shorts, but the resulting flour was 
whiter on this account. The middlings 
were sold as feed. 

“One day, in passing the middlings 
bin, Mr. Gardner took a handful of 
them and, blowing on it, removed the 
bran and left particles of wheat. It 
occurred to him that this was waste 
and should be conserved, so he in- 
structed his head miller to rig up a 
reel with a suction fan, the forerun- 
ner of the purifier, to do what he did 
when he blew on the handful of mid- 
dlings, and to have a separate pair 
of millstones to grind this, keeping 
the resulting flour separate. He ac- 
cumulated enough of this to make 
100 barrels, which he consigned, as 
was the custom in those days, to his 


and practical common 
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factors in Chicago, unbranded; Ver- 
milion being his best brand. 


@® Bonanza—“The factors distributed 
the flour among the bakers in small 
lots, and when Mr. Gardner received 
the account sales he was surprised 
at the result and thought it must be 
an error. In the meantime he had ac- 
cumulated another 100 barrels, which 
he sent to the same people. On re- 
ceipt of this second lot, they wired 
him to make all his flour like it, and 
said they were getting $2 bbl. more 
for it than for the regular Vermilion 
brand. 

“He kept his own counsel and sug- 
gested to the miller to feed the stream 
from this run into chop, as ‘it prob- 
ably would not injure their regular 
run.’ This brought his brand of Ver- 
milion to the front, and thereafter it 
sold regularly in New York for $1 
bbl. more than Plant’s flour, which 
was made in St. Louis and was the 
leading brand. Mr. Gardner told me 
that, during this year, his earnings 
were $150,000. This was some profit, 
for a mill turning out only 20,000 
bbl. flour a year 


@ Secret—“A number of millers made 
pilgrimages to Hastings to find out 
what made this flour so remarkable, 
but I doubt if even his own head mill- 
er knew what it was. I was told that 
among the operative millers who came 
to the mill and worked for a while 
was a Mr. LaCroix, who afterward 
perfected the purifier, and also Mr. 
Smith, of purifier fame. In those days 
there were a great many tramp mill- 
ers who only stopped for a little while, 
and some of these were shrewd 
enough to the riddle of Ver- 
milion flour and transfer the knowl- 
edge elsewhere 

“By the way, Stephen Gardner was 
the first one to grind wheat flour west 
of the Alleghenies. This was in the 
thirties at Columbia, IIl., near South 
St. Louis. He began first with a corn 
mill. It was operated by ox teams 
driven around an oscillating platform 
whose gyrations turned a shaft and 
furnished the power. Later, he bought 
a steam plant and ground wheat. The 
farmers in his vicinity were mostly 
Germans, and they brought the win- 
ter wheat seed with them from the 
Old Country and grew it. Although he 
was burned out twice with no insur- 
ance, there being no such things in 
those days, he prospered. In order 
to escape malaria and improve the 
health of his family, he moved to 
Hastings, Minn., and bought the wa- 
terpower of the Vermilion River. 


guess 


@ Gadgets—“It is amusing to remem- 
ber those days, and recall the fear- 
ful and wonderfully made machines 
that were invented and foisted on 
the unsuspecting millowners. It re- 
quired all one’s firmness to stave off 
the head miller from demanding or 
putting in improved machines—most 
millers were more or Jess dependent 


on the head miller, so were loath to 
cross him. 

“Probably my love of mechanics 
and a little knowledge of chemistry 
helped some. When the revolution in 
milling took place, all kinds of ma- 
chines were invented and put on the 
market, and they were eageriy 
bought. To mention only a few: there 
were the scalpers, the aspirators, 
the centrifugal and round reels and 
innumerable wheat cleaning ma- 
chines, also the bran dusters. I had 
rather an interesting experience with 
the latter. 

“Owing to the clogging of the 
cloth on the reels, our bran, particu- 
larly in damp weather, would be- 
come too rich by reason of the flour 
adhering. I was persuaded to buy a 
bran duster. It was installed, and 
the result was fine; our bran was 
as clean as could be desired. Soon, 
however, another one was needed, and 
it was put in; then others were add- 
ed until we had four or five. 

“It suddenly occurred to me that 
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the largest stream came from these 
machines and our flour was deter- 
iorating, and that if the bran dusters 
were kept, eventually we would be 
putting all of our flour through them. 
Against the protest of the head miller, 
I ordered them all out at once. Then 
I had a man stationed at the reels to 
brush the cloths at frequent inter- 
vals. We were troubled no more with 
rich bran.” 
e®e8@ 
YOUNG APPRAISAL 


My mother’s keen. 
She fills jars 
With molasses 
Hearts and stars, 
And leaves them 
Handy on a shelf 
Where a boy 
Can help himself. 
When I kiss her— 
That’s the price— 
My mother smells 
Like cooky spice. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller 5% ee 








25 Years Ago: 


Death came to Henry M. Allen, 
president of the Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio. He had taken an active 
part in affairs of the Millers National 
Federation, of which he was vice 
president in 1921. The Northwestern 
Miller said of him: “He typified much 
of what is finest in the history and 
traditions of American flour milling.” 

Stockholders of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, rejected a 
proposal to merge ownership with 
the northwestern milling and eleva- 
tor properties controlled by Benja- 
min B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, and 
the properties of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis. The plan 
would have brought under single 
ownership and control 21 flour mills 
with a capacity of approximately 
30,000 bbl. daily and grain storage ag- 
gregating 10 million bushels. 


50 Years Ago: 


Charles Corner Macgill, president 
of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., pro- 
prietor of the Patapsco Mills, which 
were established in 1774, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. 

Representatives of nearly all the 
21 companies comprising the mem- 
bership of the Southwest Missouri 
Millers Assn. met in Carthage, Mo. 
No business of especial importance 
was reported. A. J. Eisenmeyer, the 
president, spoke extemporarily on 
the subject of brokers. He “gave 


_ Nebraska, 


some pronounced opinions on the 
characteristics of the average small 
broker, characteristics well known to 
every merchant miller the country 
over. He did not beat about the 
bush.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Wind power was still much in use. 
According to A. Simpson, a contribu- 
tor to The Northwestern Miller’s ed- 
itorial columns, there were seven 60- 
foot wind wheel flouring mills in 
Minnesota, two in Wisconsin, one in 
and several more with 
smaller wheels, all doing a good busi- 
ness. 

Consumption of flour in the U.S. 
was estimated to be somewhat more 
than a barrel per person. The popu- 
lation was about 46 million. Exports 
of flour averaged about 3 million bar- 
rels a year, making total production 
of flour approximately 45 million 
barrels. 


Seventy-five years ago this plant of Sperry 

Co. at Stockton, Cal., had successfally 
developed an export market in Europe and 
the Far East. 
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MORE INFLATION GUARANTEED 


LTHOUGH the antics of Consumers Union 

during the 15 years of its existence have 
discredited it more often than they have com- 
mended it to the good opinion of those of us who 
wickedly adhere to the profit motive, the price- 
control opinion of that organization (which also 
has a profit motive and a reasonably sensitive 
pocket nerve) seems worth looking at. CU’s 
monthly magazine, Consumer Reports ($5 a year) 
provides us with what may be accepted, for lack 
of a better spokesman, as the voice of all of us 
who are on the debit end of a grocery bill. 

To get right down to the nub of the matter 
quickly, Consumer Reports says that thus far 
“the economic mobilization has been a thoroughly 
disgraceful performance” and that “the skids are 
greased for further and even more dangerous in- 
flation.” As everyone now knows, and Consumer 
Reports says in italics, the price freeze did not 
freeze prices. They continued to rise. The widest 
profit margins in history (we are quoting), estab- 
lished during the two months of forewarning of 
control, became accepted business practice. Un- 
accompanied by a roll-back the freeze was, on this 
score, an inflationary move itself. It legitimized a 
price inflation brought on largely by fear psy- 
chology and speculation. And in so doing, it also 
Reports) put price competition 
on ice. Let us quote a bit further: 

“But the situation is worse than that. The 
high price level, cloaked by the control order, is 
bolstered by three different policies which block 
downward adjustments. In the parlance of the 
day, these are three escalator provisions; that is, 
measures resulting in automatic step-ups from the 
present, artificially high, levels. And since these 
escalators act in combination to pyramid their 
effects, they tend to push prices upward in geo- 
metric fashion 


(says Consumer 


“Parity is an open-end formula, and since 
price controls on industrial goods have failed to 
control prices, parity continues to rise, automati- 
cally. And just as automatically, these price in- 
creases will pass through to the consumer. 

“The second escalator—margin-type price con- 
trol—is not specifically demanded, as is parity, 
by the Defense Production Act. It appears to 
have been an Office of Price Stabilization policy 
decision based on (1) that law’s many references 
to ‘fair and equitable margins’ and its prohibi- 
tion against ‘changes in business practices, cost 
practices, or methods’; and (2) the present price 
administration's careful scrutiny of OPA’s history 
which revealed the violent antagonism of business 
to dollars-and-cents ceilings and revealed, as well, 
business success in wreaking its vengeance on 
price administration personnel during World 
War II. 

“Price Administrator Michael DiSalle has 
chosen to duck that venom by yielding to pressure 
right at the outset. In his order of Feb. 27 he 
froze retail margins, and unfroze specific ceiling 
prices on most non-food products 

“The theory behind this approach to price 
control, according to DiSalle, is that once this 
particular part of a price is fixed, roll-backs of 
raw material prices will automatically drop the 
processing, wholesaling and retailing super-struc- 
ture down on the lower raw materials base. But 
raw materials costs are not so raw as he seems 
to assume. Widening inflation will keep them up, 
too. Not only because of parity schedules, but also, 
as any school boy should know, because raw 
materials are not available until they, too, incur 
costs: wages, machinery, other materials, capital 
investment, insurance, etc. 

“Even for that minority of labor that is now 
organized, the wage escalator is therefore a rick- 
ety affair. For the great majority of the employed, 
the 43 million who are not organized (about 16 
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million are union members) the wage thaw prom- 
ises even less. A large part of the unorganized, 
together with those who live on fixed incomes, 
must pay the artificially inflated prices, the pass 
throughs, and the higher taxes without benefit of 
any escalation whatsoever. 

“However, since wages are costs, increased 
labor costs are also to be allowed a pass through 
to consumer prices. Wage increases beyond normal 
increases are therefore inflationary and should be 
stopped—but not until the government holds down 
prices and profits just as vigorously.” 

Popular revolt, thinks Consumers Union, is 
about all that can get us out of our predicament, 
save for this rather sadistic hope: “Greed may 
have over-reached itself.” CU, of course, is think- 
ing chiefly and most bitterly of the profit motive, 
but it is impossible to escape the troublesome fact 
that our unhappy price-control and inflation situ- 
ation results from too much gimme and give in 
all directions. 

e®ees 


WHERE TO FIND THE FACTS 


UPPLEMENTING current news of the flour, 
feed, grain and baking industries, as pub- 
lished weekly in The Northwestern Miller, an 
annual volume of facts and statistics is made 
available to readers of this journal. The North- 
western Miller Almanack, which contains this 
information, reaches all regular subscribers as a 
special section, printed in a format convenient 
for use and preservation. The 1951 edition of the 
Almanack is published as Section II of this week's 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, dated April 24. 
Annually for nearly half a century the Al- 
manack has made its appearance as a part of The 
Northwestern Miller's “extra-curricular” services 
to the trades with which the journal is associated. 
The enterprise began in 1903 with a small pocket 
piece containing current statistics of the flour 
milling industry. At that time there were no 
readily available government compilations, and 
for many years this reference booklet, constantly 
growing in size and scope, was almost wholly the 
product of the journal's own research. It was vir- 
tually the industry’s sole source of such informa- 
tion. e 
The editors of the Almanack, which has ap- 
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peared under that name since 1909, now have at 
their command, supplementing their own fact 
gathering, the work of government agencies, do- 
mestic and foreign, which facilitate the publica- 
tion of a vastly more useful compilation than was 
possible in earlier years. 

Basically the Almanack is concerned with 
statistics of price, supply, production and distri- 
bution, but the factual background of trade cus- 
tom, government regulation and industrial self- 
control has grown to large proportions and has 
demanded increasing attention from the compilers. 

The information brought together this year is 
both current and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and otherwise, 
which is obtainable through government and pri- 
vate sources, including The Northwestern Miller's 
own widespread facilities. In no other publica- 
tion is this information available in such readily 
accessible and convenient form. 

The Almanack is a service enterprise. It puts 
no net profit on the publisher’s books. Neverthe- 
less it pays for itself many times over as a plus 
value to readers and advertisers. We like to think 
that all numbers of The Northwestern Miller 
deserve preservation for re-reading or consulta- 
tion, and, setting modesty completely aside, we 
confess to no doubt whatsoever that this holds 
true of Section II of the current issue—the 
Almanack number. 


Statistics are among the most important tools 
of any trade. They are vitally important, par- 
ticularly in these times of change and stress, to 
the breadstuffs world. So is an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the rules and customs that govern 
trade. Confident, therefore, that it is what you 
need and ought to have, we give you again—The 
Almanack. 

eee 


SELF-HELP FOR FARMERS 


EBRASKA’S farmers will help themselves 

in the growing of more and better wheat 
and in promoting the sale and use of it. The 
legislature has voted to tax them 2 mills a 
bushel on what they sell, the proceeds (estimat- 
ed at $50,000 to $100,000 a year) to be used for 
developing new markets and doing general re- 
search work upon which to base future produc- 
tion. 

The Nebraska research bill had the blessing 
of farm organizations and met no serious diffi- 
culty in the legislature, yet a curious amend- 
ment appeared to be necessary to insure its 
enactment. Any wheat grower who doesn't want 
to pay the tax can get it remitted. Somehow or 
other this appeals to us tremendously. It’s a 
device that could be imitated with considerable 
satisfaction to a lot of people. 

Similar research will be undertaken in Kan- 
sas, but there it is not entirely a matter of 
self-help for farmers. The legislature appropri- 
ated $150,000 from the public treasury. Kansas 
State College will do the research work. Okla- 
homa has been considering a similar program 
modeled upon the well-established work of the 
Oregon Wheat Commission. 


In the February number of GTA Digest, 
monthly publication of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Elevator Assn., St. Paul, M. W. Thatch- 
er, general manager of the association, complains 
of the “pickpocket analyst” who “tries to convince 
consumers and others that the high cost of liv- 
ing and the inflation is due to the ‘terribly high 
and excessive prices’ received by farmers.” A few 
pages farther along is a piece in which, adopting 
the same pickpocket technique, the editor implies 
that the baker and other processors and middle- 
men are really the highjackers of food prices. 
Seems like a case of the beam and the mote, the 
pot and the kettle, the gored ox, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera. 
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Canadian Comment --« By George E. Swarbreck 


GERMAN FLOUR PURCHASES AT- 
TRACT INTEREST—Canadian mar- 
ketmen showed considerable interest 
in the reports of German flour buy- 
ing in the U.S. and the closure of a 
new deal with Australia involving 
20,000 tons. Attempts to formulate a 
barter deal between Germany and 
Canada involving a similar amount of 
flour could not be concluded because 
of the prevailing shortage of wheat 
and the desire of the Germans to do 
business outside the Internationa! 
Wheat Agreement. A subsequent re- 
duction in the demand to 5,000 tons 
coupled with an offer to place the 
deal within the agreement ran into 
difficulties because of the complica- 
tions involved in providing finance 
under the barter system. Despite 
the setbacks, the Germans are 
anxious to do business with Canada 

Canadian flour enjoys a high repu 
tation in Europe and it is possible 
that the Germans, while maintaining 
their efforts to obtain the smaller 
amount of flour now required, will 
come back in the new crop year for a 
larger amount of flour as well as 
for a quantity of wheat. The German 
government's aim to build a 
pile is still far short of the target of 
13 million tons, and more imports 
will be required. 
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INDIA TO TAKE CANADIAN 
WHEAT—Although India refused a 
Canadian offer of low grade wheat as 
a gift, further negotiations have re- 
sulted in a decision to take bette 
quality supplies under the Colombo 
Plan for developing South East Asia 
Indian officials, announcing the de- 
cision, stressed that they are free to 


select the of the wheat they 
the shipments will 
The Ca- 
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SHORTAGE EASED BY RETURN 
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with a normal figure of 7,700. By the 
middle of March this figure had been 
cut to 15,000, and it is now calculat- 
ed to be in the region of 10,000 


BELGIANS WANT TO BUY CANA- 
DIAN WHEAT—The Belgians, fol- 
lowing the completion of their quota 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement, wished to buy stocks of 
No. 5 Manitoba but have been un- 
able to do so because of the refusal 
of the Belgian government to grant 
a subsidy to cover the differential 
between the agreement and non- 
agreement Purchases of wheat 
from the U.S., on the other hand, are 
being supported by a subsidy in order 
to keep the cost of bread at an eco- 
nomic The withholding of 
subsidy for Canadian purchases 
meant that proposed deals had to be 
called off 
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BAKING FIRM SHOWS OPERAT- 
ING LOSS—Despite a 5% 
in the total sales during 
1950, Consolidated Bakeries of Can- 
ada, Ltd., show a total operating loss 
of $41,229 compared with the profit 
of $187,575 returned in 1949. The 
company, in its annual report, pins 


the blar n the spiraling costs of 


increase 


volume of 


raw materials and labor coupled wit! 
an inability to increase selling prices 
to cover extra expenses. Material 
hiked 7%2% and labor 
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Overseas N CWSHOTES. ... By The Nortiwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 


MEASURES TAKEN TO 
STRENGTHEN GERMAN ECON- 
OMY—The economic stability of the 
federal government of western Ger- 
many, reported to be in jeopardy, is 
to be restored by drastic reformative 
measures which the authorities hope 
will check the slide to insolvency 
Among the steps recommended by 
the government is a proposal for the 
further upward adjustment of agri- 
cultural prices which will mean yet 
another hike in the domestic 
of grain. 


price 


The inability of the consumers t 
bear more rises in the cost of living 
means, however, that the extra 
will have to be offset by more 
sidies payable out of internal reve 
nue. Utility flour and bread, however 
will cost more because of an improve- 
ment in quality. In future the grist 
will consist of wheat and rye in equal 
proportions instead of the prevailing 
split of 20% wheat and 80°% rye. The 
change will be effective June 1 


SPANIARDS EXPLORE WHEAT 
MARKET — Despite optimistic crop 
reports which promise an outturn 
greater than at any time in the past 
seven years, when the harvests were 
ruined by drouth, the Spanish gov- 
ernment still needs to import 
wheat. Formerly Argentina was a 
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the export duty on jute sacking from 
$31.50 to $73.50 a ton. 


BRITISH GRIST CONTENT 
CHANGES AGAIN—English millers 
are now using a grist consisting of a 
maximum of 50% Manitoba, 15% 
Australian or American white wheat 
and 20% American wheat other than 
white, together with 15% native 
wheat. In Scotland a maximum of 
60% Manitoba has been prescribed. 
The admixture of imported flour with 
home milled flour continues. 


URUGUAY EXPORT RESTRIC- 
TIONS RAISED—The government of 
Uruguay has authorized the free ex- 
port of flour milled from the 1951 
crop wheat. The rate of exchange to 
operate in connection with sales has 
been fixed at 178 pesos to U.S. $100 


ARGENTINA - CHILE 
DEAL—The government of Argen- 
tina has agreed to accept the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of copper in ex- 
change for wheat exported to Chile 
The Chilean government expects to 
save $25 million a year as a result 
of this system. The Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute has bought 3 
million tons of wheat from growers 
but no details of negotiations with 
potential importers have been 
vealed. 
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Measures to Hike 
Vancouver Export 
Volume Promised 


VANCOUVER—Led by the chair- 
man, George W. Mclvor, top officials 
»f the Canada Wheat Board were here 

conferring with H. H 

Smith, local manager in connection 
with the movement of grain for ex- 
port. Along with the chairman were 
W. C. McNamara, commissioner, and 
J. Brooking, general man- 
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SHOW DATES CHANGED 

BUFFALO—Dates for the Niagara 
Frontier Food Show have been ad- 
vanced from May 15-19 to Oct. 9-14 
directors of the show announce. The 
directors said the change was made 
because many food manufacturers 
and distributors that food in- 
dustry market conditions promise to 
be more settled in the fall 
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European Crop Outlook Dimmed 
by Adverse Growing Conditions 


LONDON—The stormy, wet weath- 
er, which has been a feature of the 
European situation since last fall, 
continued during April, resulting in 
a further deterioration of the condi- 
tion of bread grain crops. Many coun- 
tries report that winter wheat has 
lost color in several areas while the 
excessive rainfall experienced has re- 








tarded the sowing of the spring 
wheat still further. The program is 
now, on the average, six weeks be- 
hind schedule, and there is little hope 
of making up lost time. 

Observers agree that the European 
yield will show a considerable re- 
duction and that imports will have to 
be hiked in consequence. 

The British Ministry of Agricul- 
ture indicates that while the early 
sowings of winter wheat are fairly 
satisfactory, later sown crops are 
backward and generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Spring cultivation has been im- 
possible except on the lighter soils, 
and there is now little hope of reach- 
ing the total wheat target of 2.5 
million acres set by the authorities. 
The cutback in the sown area is as- 
sessed at 600,000 acres. 

Italy has not experienced the same 
serious situation, but official reports 
are not optimistic of achieving a nor- 
mal crop due to excessive dampness. 
According to an official report, the 
acreage sown to wheat is only 4% 
over last year’s figure, the total being 
set at 11,695,000 acres. Rye shows a 
reduction of 2% being set at 237,000 
acres. 

Growth has been accelerated by 
higher than usual temperatures while 
the excessive moisture has nullified 
the use of fertilizers. 

Similar reports have been received 
from France, and the total yield is 
expected to be lower than that of last 
year. The effect on the export pro- 
gram, set at 900,000 metric tons of 
wheat, of which one third will be in 
the form of flour, is not yet apparent. 
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LINSEED SOYBEAN _ Reports from Spain still speak op- 
OILCAKE OILCAKE timistically of the prospects, but 
MEAL MEAL despite the greater outturn expected, 
Spain will be a buyer of foreign sup- 

TORONTO ELEVATORS plies during the current year. One 
official has already started negotia- 

TORONTO LIMITED CANADA tions with Australia, but he was re- 





fused supplies because the wheat 
board has already committed the 
lower than normal export surplus. 
Observers in Portugal also report 
damage from excessive rain, and 
though the acreage has been in- 
creased, the damage will result in 
a lower yield. 
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BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


2,408,000 BU. WHEAT 
EXPORTED BY CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Wheat made up the 
bulk of Canadian wheat and flour 
sold for export last week, with the 
total amounting to 2,408,000 bu. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement sales ac- 
counted for 1,280,000 bu., which went 
to the following destinations: U.K. 
721,000, Belgium 52,000, Ireland 155,- 
000 and South Africa 352,000. Japan 
was the largest buyer of the 1,128,000 
bu. Class 2 wheat, taking 605,000 bu., 
while the U.K. bought 326,000, Switz- 
erland 121,000 and Belgium 76,000. 

Approximately 80% of the 523,000 
bu. flour sold for export was in the 
form of Class 2 sales, which amount- 
ed to 405,000 bu. and went to Trini- 
dad, Japan, Ecuador, Indonesia and 
Singapore. The remaining 118,000 bu. 
went to IWA countries including Is- 
SYDNEY rael, Mozambique, British Guiana 
-+~ and Hong Kong. 
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BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING FIRM SOLD 
GLENDALE, CAL.—Cal-Ray Bak- 
eries, which describes itself as the 
largest cookie-making plant west of 
the Mississippi River, has been sold 
for $1,000,000 to a corporation headed 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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by Lee Davis, vice president. The 
leading figures in the buying group 
include Albert B. Potter, Edwin A. 
Barnes and Harlan B. Eldred of Pasa- 
dena and Henry E. Dahlberg of Tuc- 
son, Ariz. The transaction was an- 
nounced by Donald O. Neuman, presi- 
dent. Mr. Davis will become general 
manager under the new corporate 
organization. 


23 


OHIO LANDMARK BURNS 

VAN WERT, OHIO—Fire destroyed 
the Union Mills elevator here March 
25, causing a loss estimated at $15,- 
000 by C.D. Steele, owner. The loss 
included from 600 to 700 bu. oats, 
about 1,500 bu. corn, a quantity of 
soybeans and 15 tons of fertilizer. 
The mill was a Van Wert landmark, 
believed to have been built in 1858. 
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Price Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 
or processing prices may not be 
passed along at distributive levels 


except to the extent necessary (a) 
to meet the above earnings standards; 
or (b) to prevent dislocation in the 
relationship between costs and ceil- 
ing prices; or (c) to avoid serious 
hardships or inequities or to pre- 
serve enforceability. Any such in- 
creases shall not in general exceed 
the actual dollars and cents rise in 
costs.” 

In sending his instructions to Mr. 
DiSalle, Mr. Johnston stated that the 
Office of Price Stabilization was to 
inaugurate the new policy at once 
and that it was to move to set up 
standards for adjusting price ceilings 
for individual products in a multi- 
product industry as well as for mak- 
ing adjustments for hardships or in- 
equities. 

In addition, the rapid issuance of 
specific dollars and cents ceilings for 
industries was ordered. 

Represents Tightening 


The Johnston policy represents a 
radical tightening of the previous 
price standards under which OPS 
has been operating. Up to this time 
price standards have been generally 
those adopted in December, 1950, 
which banned any advances by a com- 
pany in an industry where net profits 
before taxes equaled or exceeded the 
average net dollar profits before 
taxes in the base period of 1946-49. 

Under those standards, adopted at 
the time of the voluntary control 
request and since continued at OPS, 
price adjustments were permitted on 
products not being sold at a profit 
to the extent necessary to make such 
an item profitable or by the amount 
of the increase since June 24, 1950, 
in the direct cost of wages and ma- 
terials, whichever was the lower. 
Generally, the same provisions ap- 
plied to the distributive trades. 

That the new policy is a tough 
one was admitted by Mr. Johnston 
since it will require some industries 
to absorb future cost increases. He 
said, however, that, while an indus- 
try may not obtain a price increase 
which would increase its earnings 
above 85% of the average earnings 
of the best three years of 1946-49 
unless it can show hardship or in- 
equity, there is nothing to prevent 
an industry from earning in excess 
of 85% of the base period years if 
the earnings result from increased 
efficiency. 

The catch in that comment, how- 
ever, is that the government moves 
in at the excess profits level at that 
point. 

The new Johnston profits policy ap- 
plies to the distributive trades on the 
same basis as applied to manufac- 
turers. 

Must Supply Data 


Not only is the Johnston policy 
tougher than the previous standards, 
but it transfers to the industry in- 
volved the problem of supplying data 
with which to support claims for ad- 
justment of ceilings. Under OPA, 
the government itself made the cost 
studies before it acted on pleas for 
adjustment 

For the purpose of adjustment and 
implementation of the Johnston pol- 
icy, an industry is construed to be 
a “product line,” meaning that a 
company could enter an appeal for 
an adjustment on the basis of one 
line of products manufactured by it. 
While up to this time processors 





of agricultural commodities are not 
covered by this policy since most of 
these commodities are still selling 
below parity, it is seen that the 
Johnston standards ultimately will be 
applied to processors of these com- 
modities. 

When the voluntary pricing stand- 
ards were announced by OPS, some 
observers felt that their provisions 
were not objectionable as far as 
farm commodity processors were con- 
cerned since the level of profits in 
those industries for the years 1946- 
49 was at a fairly high level. Now, 
however, with price levels controlled 
by the 85% qualification, it may be 
expected that the trade will take 
a careful look at the new policy. 


Will Reflect Standards 


It is forecast that specific price 
ceilings by industry in the agricul- 
tural processing field will reflect the 
Johnston standards. When this im- 
portant policy statement was issued, 
processors of farm commodities were 
excluded as most of those commodi- 
ties are still selling below parity. 
Those processors can still pass 
through higher prices paid to farm- 
ers. When permanent orders are is- 
sued, however, for such products as 
flour or when a permanent feed or- 
der is put out or the baking indus- 
try is covered, the impact of the 
Johnston standards will be more ac- 
curately measured. 

Not only is the Johnston standard 
a tougher policy than the one under 
which OPS has been operating, but it 
is far more severe than the standards 
of OPA, under which adjustments 
were made on the basis of profit 
increases over 100% of the base pe- 
riod 1936-39. 


Parity Freeze 


Mr. Johnston has repeatedly spok- 
en of stabilization as requiring equal- 
ity of sacrifice by all groups. The 
first signs of policy as to equality 
of sacrifice came when Charles E. 
Wilson, defense mobilization chief, 
told a congressional committee that 
it was planned to ask Congress to 
consider a freeze of farm parity for 
price ceiling purposes. Since that 
time it is believed that the tem- 
per of Congress has been tested on 
this point without too favorable a 
reaction. 

Now, however, the cat is out of 
the bag as far as industry and busi- 
ness are concerned. The Johnston 
proposal comes on the eve of the 
submission of the new stabilization 
legislation to Congress. Industry, vir- 
tually sterile politically, can do lit- 
tle more than protest orally since 
it has no organized congressional 
support such as the farm bloc or 
urban labor organizations. 

The Johnston standards may be 
seen as the anvil over which the 
administration may be able to bend 
farm bloc opposition to its wishes 
regarding a new parity concept for 
ceiling purposes. 

Labor, which revolted against the 
first Johnston ruling on wage sta- 
bilization and boycotted his wage 
stabilization committee, appears to 
have won its fight. The new wage 
board not only will have authority 
over wages but will also have power 
over collateral matters. 

The Johnston policy at least brings 
all factors in the stabilization fight 
out into the open. The success of 
the administration when it goes be- 
fore Congress to ask new stabiliza- 
tion legislation depends on the con- 
struction the farm groups and labor 
place on the sacrifice Johnston now 
seems to be asking of industry and 
business. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. R. Heegaard, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the New York offices 
of the company last week and called 
on the trade. 


Walther De Boer of the Hamburg, 
Germany, importing firm of that 
name, recently visited London to con- 
clude negotiations with the Australian 
Wheat Board for the sale of 20,000 
tons of flour to Germany. He also con- 
tacted Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
who is currently visiting Europe, and 
Dana Wilgress, Canadian high com- 
missioner in the U.K. 


John A. Evans, treasurer, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, and 
Mrs. Evans were in Raleigh, N.C., 
recently visiting their daughter and 
her husband, a student at North Car- 
olina State College. 


& 

Carl H. Littman, who has been 
with Omar, Inc., of Omaha, for 23 
years, has been named industrial rela- 
tion director for the baking company. 


oa 

J. M. Wentworth, traffic manager 
in the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., export de- 
partment, New York, is on a busi- 
ness trip to New Orleans. 

* 

T. R. Edgerton, representative in 
Kansas City for Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.J., last week was the winner 
of a draw prize of a set of golf clubs 
at a “Sportsman’s Night” celebration 
of the Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Kansas City. 


- 

J. M. Spangler of Spangler Mills, 
Camp Hill, Pa., recently visited the 
offices of J. H. Blake, New York flour 
broker who handles the Spangler ac- 
count. 

me 


Peter Doyne of Leval & Co., Minne- 
apolis, is an applicant for member- 
ship on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer of membership 
from W. E. Lathrop of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 


e 
Harry M. Phillips, manager of the 
flour division of the Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., arrived in New York last 
week to visit J. H. Blake, flour bro- 
ker. He later left for Philadelphia as 
part of his coverage of the eastern 
area, planning to return to New York 
April 24. 
* 


Ralph Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, returned recently from a 
short vacation trip to Florida. 

* 

Adolph G. Beckmann, president of 
the Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, 
flour and feed manufacturing firm, 
is making a satisfactory recovery in 
a hospital at Fredericksburg, Texas, 
from the results of an automobile ac- 
cident on a highway near there April 
8. Mr. Beckmann’s car struck a stone 
wall and then collided with another 
car after failing to make a curve in 
the highway. He suffered severe in- 
juries. 

* 

Jan Schuddeboom, Jr., director of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s Handel 
Mij., N.V., Amsterdam flour importing 
firm, left Holland by air April 22 





for a month’s visit of business con- 
nections in the U.S. His first stop 
will be at San Francisco. Thereafter 
he is scheduled to visit other milling 
and commercial centers. 


Eugene ©. Dreyer of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, visited the 
firm’s Kansas City office last week 
and was a guest at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Feed Club. 

* 

(©, A. Nelson, products control direc- 
tor for the Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, has been elected president 
of the Fostoria Engineers Club. 

oF 

George Martin of the American 
Elevator & Grain division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, has 
returned from a vacation in Florida. 

e 

Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
director of Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., discussed public rela- 
tions recently before the marketing 
class at the University of Miami. 


oe 
Donald Millikan of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was married recently to Miss 
Beth Callen. Mr. Millikan is the 
Hutchinson representative for the 
Kansas Grain Co. and is the son of 
R. V. Millikan, Kansas City grain 
man. 
a 


Robert J. Peters, head of Mrs. 
Karl's Bakeries, Milwaukee, was hon- 
ored recently at a surprise testi- 
monial dinner given by employees at 
the Astor Hotel in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Peters has been with the firm for 20 
years. He was presented with a watch, 
bookends and a book containing sig- 
natures of all present. 


o 
George 8. O. Smith, general super- 
intendent, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, was a recent vis- 
itor at the Valier & Spies Milling 
Company plant in St. Louis. 
a 


R. R. Walter, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas, was intro- 
duced on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade April 21 by his father, D. E. 
Walter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

e 


G. C. Giessing, assistant secretary 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has returned from a 
vacation. 

oe 


R. A. Kipp, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, will leave soon for Tanganyika, 
British East Africa, where he will 
make special separation experiments. 
The experimental work will be great- 
ly different from that usually asso- 
ciated with Kipp-Kelly in the grain 
and milling fields. In the diamond min- 
ing areas of Tanganyika, Mr. Kipp 
will conduct detailed tests on the sep- 
aration of diamond concentrates. 


W. A. Bremer, who wiil retire at 
the end of April as general superin- 
tendent of elevators in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba for the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given by his or- 
ganization recently. J. E. Brownlee, 
president of UGG, presided. Mr. 
Bremer joined the United Grain 
Growers staff in 1907. 





a “ * 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


8 altnand 


the principal 
They rep 





-) " 





t average 


g centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: In spite of the lure 
of seasonally high millfeed prices, 
flour buyers are not active. Occasion- 
al sales to cover May or June needs 
are being made to bakers who see 
wisdom in purchasing under present 
conditions, but most flour users are 
simply taking out their present con- 
tracts or ordering out flour as they 
need it, priced on the day of ship- 
ment. Sales of hard winter wheat 
mills of the Southwest last week av- 
eraged about 45% of five-day capa- 
city, a gain over the 32% of the pre- 
ceding week and compared with 78% 
a year ago. Only 7% of this week's 
trade represented export and gov- 
ernment buying, and the increase in 
domestic business was attributable 
largely to a few sales to large bakers. 

The principal sales feature was the 
booking of an estimated 350,000 
sacks of flour by a southwestern chain 
baker for May shipment. No others 
followed this lead, but several con- 
tinued their past practices of buying 
limited amounts to cover nearby 
needs. Bookings of one eastern chain 
amounted to around 40,000 sacks, an- 
other middle western buyer took 
smaller fill-in amounts from several 
mills and a third chain bought around 
10,000 again, a common practice of 
this firm recently. 

Otherwise there was little new 
business done. One, two and three 
car sales were scattered through the 
week on the records of most mills, 
and the majority of buyers, both bak- 
ers and family, were on the side 
lines. 

The average baker is now facing 
the problem of whether to book his 
remaining needs until new crop now, 
or go on a price date of shipment 
basis. Last year p.d.s. buyers had 
the advantage of the miller, in that 
the latter had to carry a stock of 
wheat and the risk of substantial 
cash premiums which faded as the 
new crop approached. Then, too, the 
outlook was for large new crop. This 
year cash premiums are quite low, 
millfeed is relatively high and the new 
crop outlook is uncertain. Present 
circumstances would seem to favor 
the buyer who booked his May and 
June needs now. 

With a few exceptions, however, 
bakers have not done this, probably 
because of a natural year-end cau- 
tion and a feeling that the premi- 
ums for forward shipment now asked 
because of the high spot feed mar- 
ket must later be reversed. Continu- 
ation of the present conditions, how- 
ever, may break down these barriers 
to forward booking. Some mills note 
an increase in the percentage of 
their business that is going on a 
p.d.s. schedule. Others say there is 
no change. 

Export trade has faded to practi- 
cally nothing. Mills occasionally sell 
a car to Puerto Rico, but there is 
no general buying there. Some still 
are making shipments on old orders. 
* Army flour buying was small last 
week, amounting to around 15,000 
sacks for western posts. A little 


larger business is scheduled for this 
week totaling some 40,000 sacks. 
With about 5 million sacks scheduled 
for army purchase in the coming 
fiscal year, the quartermaster is 
again among the largest flour cus- 
tomers in the country 

Clears were slow and a little weak- 
er on the higher ash end. First clears 
were steady. There is only a limited 
demand, with no offerings of con- 
sequence. 

Because of the high millfeed prices, 
mills are working hard to keep ship- 
ping directions up, apparently with 
some success. Production showed a 
moderate improvement this week 
compared with the previous one. No 
extra heavy running time is antici- 
pated, however. 

Quotations April 21, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight 
$5.50@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.45; first clears 
$4.80 @ 4.95, second clears $4.60@ 4.65, 
1% ash clears and higher $4.30@ 
4.55; soft wheat short patent $7.20 
a@ 7.40, straight $5.70@5.85, cake flour 
$6.50 @6.80. 

One mill reports domestic busi- 
ness fair, 2 quiet, 9 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined to actual 
needs of customers and averaged 
13%, compared with 42% the pre- 
ceding week and 41% a year ago 
Shipping directions poor to fair. 
Prices April 21 were unchanged com- 
pared with the previous week. Quo- 


tations, basis Kansas City, April 21: 
carlots, family flour, cottons $6.57@ 
6.82; bakers standard patent, papers 
$5.35, short patent $5.49; first clears, 
bulk $4.50@4.60, second clears $4.40. 
Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of Hutchinson and the surround- 
ing area improved slightly last week. 
Sales were made to bakers who were 
exhausting present supplies. Most 
sales were limited to one or two car- 
lots. Mills are limiting bookings to 
June 30 and some are offering 5¢ 
discounts to purchasers who take de- 
livery within 30 days. Shipping di- 
rections continued to be light. Flour 
prices finished the week unchanged. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.26@6.35, bakers patent 
$5.45@5.55, standard $5.35 @5.45. 
Texas: Sales last week were in the 
same meager volume as the previous 
week. They amounted to only about 
15% of capacity, were confined to 
domestic outlets, and were mainly in 
family flour. Running time probably 
again averaged three days or about 
60% of capacity. Prices were gen- 
erally unchanged. Quotations April 
21: family extra high patent $6.90@G 
7.40, high patent $6.60@7.10; stand- 
ard bakers, unehriched $6.10@6.25; 
first clears, unenriched $4.95@5.10, 
delivered Texas common points. 
Omaha: Very few flour sales were 
recorded in this area last week, mill- 
ers reported. Bakers generally seemed 
to be pretty well stocked up. Other 
buyers were of the impression that 
the flour prices ought to come down 
10@15¢ before they will enter the 
market. Inquiry was fair. There was 





NEW ELEVATOR 


GRAIN ELEVATOR EXPANSION—Above is an aerial picture of the site 
of the proposed $5 million expansion in its grain handling facilities planned 
by the Port of New Orleans Authority. The location’s new marine leg and 
wharf and the new elevator have been superimposed on the picture. H. A. 
Sawyer, president of the board of commissioners, said that the expansion 
program will include 2', million bu. storage space. The Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, has been awarded an engineering contract to 
prepare plans and specifications for the elevator. 


no evidence of government buying. 
Production averaged 4% days. Quota- 
tions April 21: bakery standard pat- 
ents $5.90, family flour $7.10. 

Salina: Demand for flour continued 
slow last week. Prices were about 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Shipping directions showed some im- 
provement. 

Oklahoma City: Sales hit a record 
low of 12%, compared with 18% a 
week earlier and 55% a year ago. 
Bookings were divided 66% to fam- 
ily buyers and 34% to bakers. Op- 
erations averaged 60%, compared 
with 68% a week earlier and 65% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour to slightly lower on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, April 21: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.40@7.55, standard 
patent $6.15@7.25; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.95@6.10, standard 
patent $5.80@5.95, straight grade 
$5.75@5.90; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales volume fell flat 
last week for spring wheat mills, 
with the total dropping within two 
percentage points of the crop year 
low recorded four weeks ago. Sales 
last week averaged 15% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 56% the 
previous week and 59% a year ago. 

Buyers showed very little interest 
in buying additional flour, and the 
occasional sales of single cars were 
widely scattered. A small amount of 
business was completed by some 
mills on an immediate shipment basis 
at lower levels made possible by the 
stronger millfeed market. However, 
these transactions were not extensive. 
Moderate discounts are offered for 
30-day shipment sales. 

Apparently bakers still have ex- 
tensive inventories and backlogs of 
orders. The fadeout in buying inter- 
est is attributed by many to a de- 
cided decline in demand for bakery 
goods which has stretched bakers’ 
stocks longer than anticipated. 

Mills report that directions are 
still hard to get, and production 
slipped further last week. Output at 
Minneapolis averaged 70% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 74% 
the previous week and 63% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, pro- 
duction averaged 65% of capacity, 
compared with 67% the previous 
week and 68% in the comparable 
week of 1950. 

Family flour business also con- 
tinued to drag, with sales limited to 
price date of shipment transactions 
and directions slow. 

Quotations April 23: Standard pat- 
ent $6@6.35, short patent $6.10@6.45, 
high gluten $6.55@6.90, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clears $5.95@6.50, whole 
wheat $5.90@6.25. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour de- 
mand remained slow last week, and 
while most mills reported directions 
also slow, others said they had im- 
proved. A few scattered fill-in orders 





Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


Duliith, Mininesote 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











r from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
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Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
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Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 
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ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741) West Jackson Bivd Chicago 6, Iii 
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comprised the week’s business. Op- 
erations averaged 63% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 64% the 
previous week and 72% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buying interest con- 
tinued very light in the Chicago area 
last week, with salés, shipping direc- 
tions and grinding time lagging be- 
hind the seasonal normal. 

Mills generally were at a loss to 
explain the trade inactivity, although 
several factors were offered as pos- 
sible reasons. The dullness, one dis- 
tributor said, probably could be 
called a hangover from scare buying 
which came at the outset of the 
Korean fighting. Inventories still are 
large and a pick-up in flour demand 
can be expected when the backlog 
is trimmed. 

The Korean situation particularly 
is related to the lull in the demand 
for bakery flour. Bakers also are 
fairly stocked on supplies and at the 
same time complain of slow sales of 
their products. 

Housewives, it is said, have some 
difficulty stretching the family bud- 
get to include bakery goods after 
making payments on other items 
which were purchased when it was 
feared they might become scarce. 
Some improvement in the bakery 
demand is expected with the advent 
of warmer weather. 

Mills were singing the blues about 
the slow running time. Some esti- 
mates of operations ranged as low 
as 35% of capacity. 

Soft wheat millers were similarly 
beset by an _ indifferent demand. 
Trade sources blamed an_  over- 
stocked condition, coupled with a lack 
of confidence in the market which 
discouraged advance bookings. Grind- 
ing time sank as low as 25% of ca- 
pacity in some instances. 

Quotations April 21: spring top 
patent $6@6.47, standard $5.90@6.37, 
first clear $5.80@6.27; hard winter 
short $5.90@6.02, 95% patent $5.82 
@5.92, first clear $5.53@6.25; soft 
winter short $7.05@7.37, standard 





U.S. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Est. dom 
disap 

1951 Production Exports pearance 
January 18,762 ) , 16,877 

1950 
January 19,165 68 17,471 

17,705 442 16,263 
20,043 92 18,121 
16,864 2,2 14,629 
18,360 < 17,052 

16,020 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Totals 


1949 


238,309 
*Partially estimated 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
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binned according to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard 
Hard 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 


standard 


first clear 
inter 


inter short 


prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls 


5.00 @ 


5.904 


5.95 @6.50 


family 


Hard winter standard 


Hard winter 
winter family 
winter 
winter standard 
straight 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Spring 


winter 
winter first 
flour, 
flour, 
Semolina, 


short 


white 
dark 
standard 


family 


Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 


high 


gluten 


short 
standard 
first clear 


w 


inter short 


first c 


cle 


lear 


patent 


ar 


a 
bulk 


Hard winter standard 


Soft 
Soft 


winter family 
winter 


straight 


Soft winter standard 


Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry ... 


**In cottons, 


white 
dark 
standard, 


patent 


Seattle 


Ft. 


6.104 


bulk 6.81@6.91 

Los Angeles 
Spring 
Spring sec 
Spring 
Spring ext 
Ontari 


first 


William basis. 1280-lb. cottons 


(Canadian quotations 


Kans. City 


in barrels of 


St. Louis E 


$8 


196 Ib.) 


3uffalo 
00 @8.10 
a 
15@7 
vase 


5.6006 
5.50@6.6 


@. 
@. 


6.35 @6. 


5.05 @6 


10 
L 


6.50@6.60 


a 
30@6.40 


6.40@6.50 


1 

! 
a 
a 


**Winnipeg 
0 $10.95 55 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


a6... 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in 


Minneapolis 


July 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
July Sept 


Se pt. May 


244% 2 


CORN 


Chicago 


May July 
186% 


27.5 
18.. 
19.. 
20..18 


21. 


. 180% 


183% 


Chicago 
May July 
198% 197% 
197% 195% 
198% 

198% 
198% 
197% 


Winnipeg 
May July 
231% 


Minneapolis 
May July 


189% 


Kansas City 
July 


24 


bushe 


FLAXSEED 


Sept May 
16 
156 


446 


244% 

244% 

243% 

i3s%& 440 
5% 437 

243% 438 
—OATS 


Chicago 
May July 
841 

845 


Minneapolis 


July 


8 
48 


4 
4 
44 
4 
4 


Minneapolis 
May ly 


“4 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 


the se 


etary 


the Chicag 


of 


o Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 14, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ..... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


St. 
St. 


Wichita 


Joseph 
Louis 


Totals 


o—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——. 
1961 19560 1951 19650 1951 1950 
2,271 3,091 2,219 2,204 188 99 
556 720 : 

3,631 11,934 6,133 1 539 1,638 
726 “8 

5,611 . 92 8, 

27,136 17, ‘ 6 


124 592 


2,485 


12,069 


166,881 159,988 59,447 2,424 11,263 


-—Rye- 
1951 1 


382 


~I 
195 


3arley 
1 1950 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
midds. ¢ 


Flour 
Red 


dog 


Spring bran ..... 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t ... 
Red dog om 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


. $69.50@70.00 $.. 


. $72.66@74.00 §... 


packed in 100-Ib. sac 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas 
@ 67.00 a 
s@ cews . il 64.75@ 

@.. a a 
70.00@71.00 67.00 @ 68.00 1 
71.00@72.00 @ 69.00 a 
71.50@73.50 @70.00 a 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
@74.00 
72.00 @74.00 o+« + @75.00 
73.00 @75.00 and @ 
73.00@ 75.00 @76.00 


Boston 


Spring bran Shorts 
@ 65.00 
54.00@56.00 


@65.00 
55.00@56.00 


basis. 


market 1 


Middlings 
$ @ 68.00 
59.00 @60.00 


$6.35@7.12, first 
family flour $7.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
buyers are still not interested in flour 
purchases to any extent and that 
new sales have been only moderate. 
Shipping instructions continue to be 
good. A heavy demand still prevails 
for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area a limited 
demand for both bakery and family 
flour prevailed over the week, with 
the spread between buyers’ price 
ideas and mill quotations narrowing. 
Weakness in wheat, along with ex- 
ceptional advances in millfeed, re- 
sulted in mill price declines. Bakers 
and family flour today are in line 
with a week ago after having been 
up as much as 10¢ sack during the 
week. Mill operations continue at a 
steady but not brisk pace. 

Due to moderate mill operations 
clears have not been freely offered, 
but at the same time there has not 
been a good demand from either mix- 
ers or exporters. Prices of clear and 
low grades remain about unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 21: 
family top soft patent $6.80, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.90; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.70, 
cake $6.70, pastry $5.75, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.45; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.55, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40, standard $6.30, clear $6.20, 
low protein clears $5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales in the North- 
east area last week were about the 
slowest that they have been for some 
time. Two mills were down to four 
days’ production. 


clear $6.02@6.25; 


Orders placed on mill books for 
both spot and future shipment were 
as small as at any time for a long 
while. Directions also were slow. 

No inquiries of any size were noted. 
Most buyers were simply out of the 
market for the time being. 

Quotations April 21: spring family 
$8@8.10, standards $6.60@6.70, high 
gluten $7.15 @7.25, short patents $6.70 
26.80, first clears $6.50@6.60; soft 
winter straights $6.30@6.40, first 
clears $6.40@6.50, patents $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter standards $6.35G 
6.40, first clears $6.05@6.10. 

New York: Flour bookings last 
week were at an extremely low ebb. 
Lagging bakery business, pending 
Passover holidays and contracts re- 
maining on mill books joined to pre- 
clude anything beyond small, wide- 
ly scattered lots, usually in units of 
one or two cars 

Although the reduction of contracts 
has been slower than anticipated, 
some buyers are beginning to think 
about replacements. Larger bakers 
have turned to p.d.s. in some in- 
stances their contracts run out, 
but chain buying is not generally 
considered imminent unless price in- 
ducements develop. 


as 


Spring, Kansas and soft wheat 
flours all shared, though scantily, in 
the business—usually where prices 
were shaded. High millfeed levels in- 
fluenced some mills to reduce their 
flour prices where the flour came 
out immediately, but directions were 
slow in practically all channels that 
mills pushed in an effort to prevent 
curtailment of operations. 

Prices held steady. 

Quotations April 21: spring high 
glutens $7.15@7.25, standard patents 
$6.60@6.70, clears $6.40@6.60; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.55, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35; high ra- 
tio soft winters $7@7.80, straights 
$6 @6.30. 
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Boston: The pattern of the local 
flour market was little changed last 
week as far as trading activity was 
concerned. Prices were moderately 
higher, with some of the revisions 
merely an adjustment on the inside 
quotation of existing ranges. Springs 
were unchanged to 5¢ higher, while 
hard winters registered 5¢ advances. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
5¢ higher. 

Trading continued light, with most 
of the reported transactions being of 
a fill-in nature. Shipping directions 
showed a slight advance over a week 
ago, but the figures were decidedly 
under the comparable week last year. 
As is customary in periods of slow 
business most of the trade was com- 
paining of the continued slow con- 
sumer activity. Many reported that 
inventories were stretching out far 
beyond individual estimates, and at 
the present pace flour needs are go- 
ing to be comparatively slight until 
the industry experiences a major 
pick-up in activity. 

Quotations April 21: spring short 
patents $6.72@6.82, standard $6.62@ 
6.72, high gluten $7.17@7.27, first 
clears $6.42@6.57; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.57, standards $6.27 
@6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft straights $6.02@ 
6.32, high ratio $7.02@7.82, family 
$8.22. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket has been indifferent to the day- 
to-day international developments 
and is holding on an even keel in 
quiet trading with prevailing prices 
all unchanged from those of a week 
ago. 

Meanwhile, trade here continues to 
suffer from a general neglect on 
the part of both large and small 
buyers, something which nearly ev- 
eryone attributes to the extended lag 
in retail demand due to industrial 
plant lay-offs as factories re-tool 
for defense orders. 

There was a brief flurry of pur- 
chasing on the part of smaller op- 
erators, centering in soft wheat 
flours, but this quickly spent itself. 
It is believed these establishments 
had permitted stocks to decline to 
the point where replenishments were 
mandatory. 

Mill representatives expect there 
will be numerous repetitions of these 
short-lived situations since the lit- 
tle fellows have now been on the 
sidelines for extended periods. And 
there are signs that unless there is 
an important price development fu- 
ture ordering will be on the basis 
of a cost on the day of shipment. 

Chain operators are booked well 
ahead, some as far as the end of 
June, and management is determined 
to sit it out until some of the ex- 
isting uncertainties are resolved to 
dictate policy. 

Evidence that the larger operators 
are experiencing no important con- 
traction in stocks is the fact that 
there is a general disregard for pres- 
sure being exerted by mills for ship- 
ping directions as they endeavor to 
gain running time, a development 
which would alleviate the condition 
in millfeed. 

Quotations April 21: spring family 
$7.95@8.20, high gluten $7.15@7.25, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45@6.55; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter 
standard $4.95@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour re- 
mained generally slow last week. 
Prices remained about the same, a 
few cents downward course being 
shown in hard Kansas patents. One 
good feature of the week was a defi- 
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nite improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. 

Another good trend for the week 
was the improvement of bread and 
cake sales by wholesale and retail 
bakeries of this territory. Wholesale 
bakers reported a 10% increase in 
sales the past two weeks. Retail 
bakers said the increase in their 
sales “was most gratifying.” These 
reports caused some flour mill rep- 
resentatives to be more optimistic 
regarding future flour sales. Several 
flour salesmen stated that there was 
a more active demand for cake and 
pastry flours but only for replace- 
ments on a moderate scale. 

Family flour sales were very dull. 
In both hard Kansas and spring pat- 
ents, sales were light. Clears re- 
mained high priced and sales dull. 
Inquiry for quotations was a little 
better so all-in-all the picture is less 
gloomy than it has been for some 
past weeks. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
April 21: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.12@6.49, medium pat- 
ent $6.20@6.54, short patent $6.27@ 
6.69; spring standard patent $6.61 
@6.86, medium patent $6.66@6.89, 
short patent $6.76@6.91; clears $6.32 
@6.73; high gluten $7.16@7.36; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.77G 
8.10, other brands $6.27@7.11; pastry 
and cake flours $5.95@7.85; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.66. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
poor last week with buyers continu- 
ing to show considerable indifference 
toward new contracts. The majority 
of the trade is in a position to hold 
off purchasing, having unfilled con- 
tracts to carry them through part 
of May and, in a few instances, fur- 
ther ahead. 

Mills, particularly the hard win- 
ter mills, were offering price induce- 
ments on flour for immediate and 
30-day deliveries—generally 5¢ but in 
a few cases 10¢ sack under the 120- 
day price. As a result most flour sales 
were on this type of delivery, with 
hard winters out-selling all other 
types. 

Northern springs continued very 
slow, even with a price inducement 
for nearby shipment. Cracker and 
cookie bakers took on very limited 
amounts of soft winters from Mis- 
souri and Illinois for prompt and 30- 
day shipment; however, this trade 
still has unfilled contracts. Pacific 
Coast soft winters were in poor de- 
mand, with no sales reported. Cake 
flour sales showed only a slight im- 
provement although deliveries were 
somewhat better, apparently the re- 
sult of an increase in the retail 
trade. 

Shipping directions were about nor- 
mal for this season, however, there 
is a tendency to continue reducing 
stocks on hand. Export flour sales to 
both Europe and the Americas were 
exceptionally quiet. 

Quotations, New Orleans, April 21, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper 
bags: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, 
first clear $4.90@5.10; spring bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.65, standard 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $6.15@6.40, 
high gluten $6.70@6.95; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.75@5.95, first clear $4.90@5.20, 
high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry $6.35 
@6.50, basis all rail; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour grind continued 
on a restricted basis last week, the 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is a reward for pur- 
chasing these Star flours... it 
is the reward of pride and sat- 
isfaction that comes to a baker 
who knows that the ingredi- 


ents of his loaf are the very 
best obtainable. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
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NEBRASKA DEALERS—Board members and officers of the Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. got together for this convention pose at the group’s 
23rd annual convention in Omaha. They are, front row, left to right, R. E. 
Day, Allied Mills, district sales manager, Omaha, retiring vice president; 
Kermit Wagner, Schuyler, Wagner Mills vice president, retiring president, 
and Howard W. Elm, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer of the association; back 
row, Charles Grothe, Geneva Milling Co., Geneva, board member; Andy Von 
Rein, Cherny-Watson Lumber & Grain Co., North Bend, board member; 
George A. Stites, Stites Grain Co., Union, board member, and William F. 
Dainton, Dainton & Barker Grain Co., Milford, board member. Willard 
Rogers, Rogers Grain & Feed Co., Ainsworth, the newly-elected president, 


was unavailable for the picture. 





market was virtually unchanged, and 
a relatively low rate of activity was 
the predominant factor. Domestic 
buyers are well supplied for the 
present and are sitting back await- 
ing developments. Reports of dam- 
age to the new crop have not stirred 
up the buying interest that had been 
anticipated in some quarters, and 
buying by the army has almost com- 
pletely dried up. 

Reports from the Palouse country 
of eastern Washington indicate that 
winter kill there has been very heavy, 
and as much as 50% of some areas 
are being reseeded. However, it is 
too early yet to tell what effect this 
will have on new crop prices, and 
in view of the unchanged wheat mar- 
ket, flour prices barely moved. Fam- 
ily patent $7.40, bluestem $6.76, bak- 
ery $6.98, pastry $6.44. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The only major 
development in the eastern Canada 
flour export trade was the finalizing 
of the deal with the British West 
Indies for May shipment at a price 
somewhat lower than that obtained 
in April but still higher than the 
March figure. The Canadian Wheat 
Board is understood to be willing to 
authorize further sales to the West 
Indies on a Class 2 basis as the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement quotas 
become exhausted on the principle 
that demands from traditional buyers 
of Canadian flour ought to be met. 
A sale to Trinidad has been made 
outside the agreement, but there is 
still reluctance to extend this fa- 
cility to other countries not normally 
engaged in the Canadian market. 

Fears expressed that the initial 
quantities of wheat coming forward 
from the Lakehead at the reopening 
of navigation would be of low grade 
have been confirmed. Millers hope, 
however, that better qualities will be 
available in the near future as stocks 
held on the prairie farms begin to 
move to the Lakehead. The greater 
availability of boxcars is an encour- 
aging feature. Loadings of the first 


vessels were made up of 40% No. 4 
northern, 40% No. 3 and 20% No. 2. 

Provided the wheat situation im- 
proves in both quality and quantity 
the trade hopes to be able to accept 
some of the Class 2 business now 
being offered by importing countries. 
This will mean increased business 
in July when the present commit- 
ments are cleared. 

Quotations April 21: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70 bbl., bawers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export 
to the U.K., government regulation 
flour $13.04 per 280 Ib. to end of 
April, $13.25 per 280 Ib. to end of 
June, Montreal. 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the domestic sale of winter 
wheat flour as the biscuit manufac- 
turers come back into the market. 
Quotations April 21: $10@10.40 bbl., 
second jutes, Montreal; export, $4.75 
@4.85 100 Ib. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

The market appears to have ab- 
sorbed most of the available stocks 
of winter wheat which were attract- 
ed off the farms by the high prices 
offered. Remaining stocks are stated 
to be small. Quotations April 21: 
$2.15@2.40 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export activity for Ca- 
nadian flour mills working out of this 
port continued very quiet last week. 
Immediate prospects of improvement 
are reported to be not good in view 
of the shortage of milling grades in 
Canada, and the only sales are on 
the basis of the IWA allotment. 

Buyers in the Far East continue 
to seek offers here, but millers are 
still unable to secure from the Wheat 
Board the necessary conversion per- 
mits. Officials of the board here on 
business during the week indicated 
to the trade that while every con- 
sideration will be given to the main- 
tenance of regular importers, there 
is simply not enough milling wheat 
available. 

Domestic business continues along 
routine lines. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents in 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
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Chicago 6, Illinois 
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98’s cottons $11; bakers patents in 
paper bags $9.70 and in cottons 
$10.15; western cake and pastry to 
the trade $10.95@11.50. 

Winnipeg: Slightly more than 116,- 
000 bbl. of Canadian flour were 
worked for export from Canadian 
mills last week, with only 26,000 bbl. 
of this amount going to IWA coun- 
tries, including Israel, Mozambique, 
British Guiana and Hong Kong. Class 
2 sales of flour totaling 90,000 bbl. 
were sola to the following destina- 
tions: Trinidad, Japan, Ecuador, Indo- 
nesia and Singapore. Mills are oper- 
ating close to capacity, and suffi- 
cient stocks are coming forward for 
gristing purposes. Quotations April 
21: top patent springs for delivery 
between Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.95@11.55, 
second patents $10.45@11.05, second 
patents to bakers $10.05@10.35, all 
prices cash carlots. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remain fair. Pure white 
$6.22, medium $6.02, dark $5.47, rye 
meal $5.72. 

Philadelphia: Reflecting a general 
disinclination te purchase on the part 
of the bakery trade, the local rye 
market is maintaining itself at re- 
cently-established levels. Most buy- 
ers consider presemt prices too high 
for any active replenishment pro- 
grams and are operating hand-to- 
mouth in the hope of a change in 
the picture. The April 21 quotation 
on rye white of $6.10@6.20 is un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Chicago: Few additional sales of 
rye flour were made in Chicago last 
week, although directions showed 
some improvement, moving nearer 
the normal pace than wheat flour. 
White patent rye $5.72@5.78, medi- 
um $5.54@5.58, dark $4.80@5. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to advance, reflecting good 
demand and smaller production. Out- 
put in the Northwest declined again 
last week to about two thirds of full 
running time. Prices are up $3@4 ton 
from a week ago. Quotations: bran 
$67, standard midds. $67@68, flour 
midds. $69, red dog $70. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was higher and sup- 
plies were adequate; quotations: pure 
bran $65@66, standard bran $64.50 
@65.50, standard midds. $65@66, 
flour midds. $65.50@66.50, mixed 
feeds $65@66, red dog $67@68. 

Kansas City: Millfeed continued 
to advance without a falter last 
week and attained highs of $65.50 
sacked, Kansas City, for bran and 
$67.50 for shorts. Demand was good 
and offerings scarce. Bran was in 
extremely scarce supply and showed 
signs of overtaking the value of 
shorts, a situation not too uncom- 
mon at this time of the year. Quo- 
tations April 23: bran $64.75@65.50, 
shorts $66.75 @67.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued strong last week. Due to low 
operating time of mills, offerings 
were inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 21: bran $64.50 
@65, shorts $67.50, immediate deliv- 
ery. Bran advanced $7 ton and shorts 
$4.50@5 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to climb, with bran finishing 
the week $6.75 a ton higher than in 
the previous period. Shorts were up 
$3.75. The supply was extremely 
tight, but demand continued strong, 
even with smaller retail buyers back- 
ing away. Quotations, Kansas City 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv 


CONTROL CHEMIST—GRADUATE CHEM- 
ist with some mill lab experience wanted 
for junior control chemist position in cen 
tral products control lab of large milling 
company. Age 25-40. Attractive salary 
good advancement opportunities. Give 
complete record of training and experi- 
ence, draft status and salary required in 
first letter. All correspondence will be 
held confidential. Address 2683 The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—FLOUR MILLING MACHIN- 


ery. Will sell as complete mill or separate 
items. For information write the Yampa 
Valley M & E Co., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J Hagan, 1522'E. High, Jefferson 








YOUNG MEN 


Be independent! Make a hand- 
some living! Pay huge income 
taxes and still retire at 50! 
Sound like big talk? You can 
do it. 

We have three locations 
available in the expanding 
Southwest for young men who 
know the grain, feed and seed 
business and who aren't afraid 
to work to get ahead. Cash in- 
vestments required to start vary 
from $10,000 to $25,000. Own- 
ers will sign contracts so that 
you may pay for the business 
as you earn. Character and past 
record important. Reply should 
contain full details. 

SODER SOUTHWESTERN 

REALTY BROKERS 
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312 Hig h City 
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basis: bran $64.50@65, shorts $66.50 
@67. nee 

Ft. Worth: Quotations April 21: 
bran $73@75, gray shorts $76@77.50, 
delivered Texas common points; $7@ 
8 higher on bran and $5@6 up on 
shorts compared with the week pre- 
vious. With production in small vol- 
ume, offerings were scarce and de- 
mand was unsatisfied. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed 
$6.80 higher on bran and $4 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $67@68, mill run $68.10@69.10, 
shorts $69.20@70.20; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Omaha: Millfeed was reported very 
scarce and very costly here on April 
21. Bran sold at $65 and shorts at 
$67.20. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran 
$5 ton higher and shorts $3.50 ton 
higher. Supplies are tight. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $63@63.50, 
gray shorts $66@66.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices rose to the 
highest levels in some time last week 
with demand exceeding output of 
area mills. Flour mills reported one 
of the poorest production records for 
a week’s running time in a long 
time. Quotations: standard bran 
$72.50@74, standard midds. $72@74, 
flour midds. $73@75, red dog $73 @75. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
generally firmer. Trading, however, 
continued on the cautious side, with 
most of the operators holding to their 
immediate requirements. Mild weath- 
er has also been a substantial fac- 
tor in the present slow period as 
pasturage is sharply ahead of the 
same period a year ago. Standard 
bran finished $1 higher for the week 
with middlings pushing up $1.50. 
Mixed feeds advanced $5. Quotations 
April 21: standard bran $65.50, mid- 
dlings $66.50, mixed feeds $72. 

Pittsburgh: Demand was fair to 
good last week. Offerings of bran for 
quick shipments were scarce, but on 
middlings offerings for quick ship- 
ments covered all needs. Prices were 
up, and both wholesale and retail 
buyers continued a cautious purchas- 
ing policy. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $71.20@75.25, 
standard midds. $75.20@77.25, flour 
midds. $76.20@77.20, red dog $77.10 
@78.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market has risen to new high levels 
for the year on a further display 
of strength which reflects the tight- 
ening of supplies due to the smaller 
flour grind. Meanwhile, there is a 
slight expansion in demand for offal 
on the part of consumers who are 
becoming concerned over the avail- 
ability outlook. The April 21 list of 
quotations shows bran at $74, up $5 
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from the previous week, while $4 
advances lifted standard midds. to 
$75 and red dog to $76. 


Chicago: Bran $69.50, standard 
midds. $70@71, flour midds. $71@72, 
red dog $71.50@73.50. Demand fair, 
supplies very tight. 

St. Louis: The demand for nearby 
millfeeds continues to be good, but 
offerings remain tight due to 
light mill operations. Bran $67, 
shorts $70.50, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were 
spotty, with prices irregular but tend- 
ing to firm after a sharp increase 
of approximately $4. Interest was 
slack, and mixers and jobbers were 
purchasing only to replenish low 
stocks. Futures are weaker and mill 
offerings are limited. Bran $73.75@ 
75.25, shorts $76.25@77.25. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
extremely tight last week, with both 
mills and resellers withdrawn from 
the market. There has been consid- 
erable talk of ceiling revision in an 
upward direction, and since mills 
have good shipping directions and 
the flour grind is restricted, they feel 
there is no point in making sales 
at this time. California demand is 
very good, but no sales are being 
made in any direction. Nominal price 
$51 for April, $52 for May, but no 
supplies available. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand con- 
tinuing good and equal to supply. 
Plants are operating to capacity six 
days a week, 24 hours a day. Book- 
ings run well through May. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $52, 
middlings $57; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $59, middlings $64; to 
California: red bran and mill run 
$59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is now 
greater than the supply and the price 
has hardened. Mills are dealing on 
a day-to-day basis but with the re- 
opening of navigation greater sup- 
plies are expected to become avail- 
able as production increases. Quota- 
tions April 21: bran $65, shorts $65, 
middlings $68, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Prices continued to ad- 
vance last week in the face of strong 
eastern demand. Another factor in 
the advance was the great scarcity 
of jute sacks. It was reported the 
price of bran sacks to prairie mills 
has advanced 35@40¢. So short is the 
jute supply that Canadian exporters 
are unable to entertain any export 
business. Domestic prices for mill- 
feed have advanced $2 ton for bran 
and shorts and $1 on middlings. Cash 
car quotations: bran $60.30@61.30, 
shorts $60.30@64,30, middlings $62.30 
@64.30. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen de- 
mand for all types of millfeeds, and 
the bulk of supplies from western 
mills are moving into eastern Can- 
ada. There is no confirmation of ex- 
port sales of any importance. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $54@56, shorts $55@ 
56, middlings $59@60, cash carlots; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour 
continued slow, with only fill-in lots 
sold. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$5.50@5.85, medium rye $5.30@5.65, 

dark rye $4.45@4.85. 
Pittsburgh: There was nothing in 
rye flour demand last week to war- 
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rant hope for any pick-up in current 
business. Small replacement orders 
constituted the entire sales volume. 
Prices showed no change from the 
previous week. Directions remained 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure rye flour No. 1 $6.07@ 
6.30, medium $5.92@6, dark $4.68@ 
5.55, blended $6.60@6.80, rye meal 
$5.57 @5.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour de- 
clined considerably last week. Bak- 
ers were reporting a letdown in sales. 
In several cases, shipping directions 
were reported set back to an indefi- 
nite date. Quotations: white rye $6.25 
@6.30, medium rye $6.05@6.10, dark 
rye $5.50@5.55. 

New York: Sales of rye flour were 
widely scattered and in small lots. 
A few resales were reported below 
the market but no volume business 
of any kind was indicated. Pure white 
patents $6.10@6.20. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The seasonal 
slowdown in trade, following warmer 
weather, is now making itself felt, 
and there is little domestic demand. 
Export business is practically at a 
standstill. Quotations April 21: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.75, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $7, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A seasonal slump in the 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
prevails due to the warmer weather. 
Supplies are sufficient to meet all 
buying orders. Quotations April 21: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.60@ 
5.80 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.75@6.95; 
all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.78 in 100-Ib. sacks, April 
23; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RATE INCREASE ASKED 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Thirty- 
one railroads operating in Missouri 
have applied to the state Public Serv- 
ice Commission for a 15% increase 
in freight rates. Their request stated 
that wage increases and increased 
fuel and operating costs now prevent 
a reasonable rate of return under 
present rates. 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 











LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 


requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO 

Dutch importer desires connection with soft 
wheat mill in UNITED STATES located to 
provide competitive offers for .50% ash - 
8.50% protein flour for shipment via Gulf 
ports. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 2, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES pot already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con- 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 


willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con- 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa- 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 









ene Tate 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


’ a + 6 oa 
ali aap apa Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrickx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 











Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
at formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 


a 1 really has it. Because 
ee we spare no effort or no 
poe & 4 expense to make that 
a" . . —- uniformity certain. 
} 


— 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














OO 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












<< 







GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “Seal 6,300,000 
a Bushels 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ty — 
-” “. Country and 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR u 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS + 





Terminal 





rel if 
NEW SPOKANE Milt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 
. > 


Ps 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTre, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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NEW WRAPPER—A series of new wrappers is being used on the Shluker 
bread line in the Brooklyn, N.Y., area. The design of each wrapper is basically 
the same except for differences in color and bread identification panel. The 
design is adapted to five different breads and five different sizes. The half- 
sized loaves were made especially for small families. Whether the loaf is 
large or small, the wrapper provides maximum product visibility and eye 
appeal without detracting from the wrapper design. 





Cotton Council 
Expands Its Style 
Show Facilities 


MEMPHIS — Twenty-four colorful 
fashion wardrobes illustrating 1951 
spring and summer styles from cot- 
ton flour and feed bags are now being 
booked to bakers and millers for spe- 
cial consumer or trade programs, the 
National Cotton Council reports. 

Dramatizing the story of the am- 
bitious cotton bag that started out 
as a container ended up in the house- 
wife’s wardrobe of “Sunday bests,” 
the wardrobes also will be used widely 
throughout the country by women’s 


clubs. 
Last year cotton bag dress sets 
were booked for 1,260 style shows 


before an approximate total audience 
of 527,400 people, the council states. 
This figure does not include many 
shows and exhibits held in connection 
with state and regional fairs. 

According to the council, a number 
of bakers and millers used the cotton 
bag wardrobes in 1950 to excellent 
advantage before consumer audiences 
as a good will and sales building meas- 
ure. These promotions have been so 
successful that the council is extend- 
ing its program to provide more ward- 
robes for trade style shows. 

The cotton bag fashion show is of- 
fered as a complete package, with 
commentary, news releases and fash- 
ion show helps. 

Clothes for every occasion from 
swimming to dancing are included in 


the wardrobes, with styles illustrated 
for youngsters as well as ‘teen-agers 
and adults. 

Two-piece dresses, afternoon frocks, 
sun dress and bolero ensembles, dust- 
children’s sunsuits, skirts and 
blouses and even square dance out- 
fits are among the many types of 
wearing apparel styled by McCall and 
Simplicity pattern designers for the 
bag shows. 

Letters promoting the new ward- 
robes have been sent to state cloth- 
ing specialists, 4-H and home demon- 
stration clubs, Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, National Grange groups, home 


ers, 


economics teachers, city clubs and 
other sewing groups. 
Wardrobe reservations may be 


made by writing to the National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 








MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
A BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. + 
BOARD of TRADE 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


- Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “At 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 








J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H,. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


, 
PERE ; Sn en a ee 
ete ee eee ees ne ee ee : . 














THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 + Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yerds Station 


Operating the Interstate Elevator 
ie Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co- managers 


GRAIN ORPORATIGN 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 











Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Industry 


— : = 


| 
MEMBERS OFFICES: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAW 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, Company 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhimann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


4,000,000 BUSHELS af CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
_Saeee KANSAS CITY *: 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. 


years this famous brand has 


For many 


earned a top position among 
bakery flours. 
simple . . . it is consistent ad- 


The reason is 


herence to top quality standards 
from wheat selection to final 
packaging. 


= 





THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA so KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















> WHE 3 cVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. INi'Sitcr0N “Gr “The Usirep’ stares 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


’ . Peoria 
Columbus New York Nashville 
o Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland aa lis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Fran 
Omaha Enid Omaha alo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus innipeg 








ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
BAKING NAMED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the Bak- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee, 
which will consult with the depart- 
ment on special problems arising from 
the defense program. 

The committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of various segments of the 
bakery industry, will be under the 
chairmanship of Edward J. Murphy, 
deputy director of the Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Robert H. Black of the 
Grain Branch will serve as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

The committee will advise on ma- 
terials and facilities needed by the 
industry to meet civilian and military 
requirements. It will consider prob- 
lems of production, handling and mar- 
keting, and assist in supplying infor- 
mation and recommendations to the 
department in connection with the 
preparation of possible orders affect- 
ing the bakery industry. 

Industry members named to 
committee by 
follows: 

C. Everett Casto, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N.C.; R. K. Strit- 
zinger, Continental Baking Co., Inc., 
New York; John H. Benkert, Benkert 
Bakery, Long Island City, N.Y.; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo; E. J. Eschenroeder, Kroger Co., 
St. Louis; Raymond B. Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C.; Paul K. 
Corcoran, Holmes Bakery, Washing- 
ton; Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn; J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark; Louis 
J. Dudt, South Hills Premier Bakery, 
Pittsburgh; Arthur H. Van de Kamp, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles; J. W. Car- 
ence, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, and Howard 
Cunningham, National Biscuit Co., 
New York. 


the 
the secretary are as 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
GET POINTERS ON ICINGS 
NEW YORK—Pointers on icing and 
finishing were given members of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc., at its April meeting by Walter 





Burbick of the Nulomoline Co. and 
Kurt Preuss of Basic Foods Sales 
Corp. 


Mr. Burbick, from the viewpoint of 
the practical baker, felt that fondant 
is the best type of sugar for icing 
work. He also indicated that the best 
icing for wholesale cakes is one con- 
taining some flour and whole eggs, in 
addition to sugar, shortening, butter 
and liquids, for he pointed out that 
the flour gave the icing a thin skin 
and the eggs added volume to the 
icing. 

Mr. Preuss stressed the importance 
of protecting all ingredients for icing 
in the storage room so that no off- 
flavor might be taken up. He recom- 
mended a _ well-ventilated room at 
about 70°. Both men urged the im- 
portance of using a variety of flavored 
icings of highest quality and being 
certain that the flavors used were 
complementary. 

Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, presided over the meeting, 
and the program was presented by 
E. J. Ranney, American Food Labo- 
ratories. “Packaging Bakery Prod- 
ucts” will be the subject for the May 
7 meeting of the association, to be 
held at the George Washington Hotel. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


++ & * 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








. . one: 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














. onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 















PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


MICHIGAN FLOURS} 
, 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ) 
Chelsea, Michigan 


_— ~ PP 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OF-49NM 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


| CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT SL ee WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ee ae FLOURS 


Maple Leaf  gseggaaaaaaaae ee | _ Monarch 
Tre | mite | 7 Crescent 
Castle Re STEELE EERE | pli ; fee Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Ws =A Se | : Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Gladiola 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A, 














and 


Dentist: “Stop waving your arm _ 
and making faces. I haven't even 
touched your tooth.” The Montgomery Company 


Patient: “I know—but you're stand- R. H. MONTGOMERY 
ing on my foot.” FLOUR BROKERS 
e. e dn ¢¢¢ BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| 





A man charged with breaking into 
a bank, stated that he was in perfect- 
| ly good health when he committed 
the crime, did not suffer from black- 


outs or split-personality and was not S. R. STRISIK CO. 


FLOURS OF He said. “T just did it for the money.” Flour Mill Agents 
$e? Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 











Congressmen wouldn’t have so dern 
many political fences to mend when 
they get back home, if they hadn’t 


done so much straddling. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


$e ¢ Nashville, Tenn. 


make his ‘mark in the word, nis | FLOUR BROKERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mother tenderly said: “Good-by e, PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
| Jack. Please try to make an ass out 
i | of yourself.” - = 

| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 

ial 
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SHERM. TEXAS Mike and Pat went to consult a § 
9 fortune-teller. A telephone in the next 

room called the seer away for a few § 
minutes. While she was away her § 
restless guests discovered a partly- | 
filled flask of whiskey concealed be- 


Flour Brokers 
OMALLA " 























hind a screen, and proceeded to finish 
The Williams Bros. Co. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. it or tage a 2 aes vol H. J. GREENBANK 
5 carne or turned, the two Irishmen were chew- 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. ’ 2 * 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour roreicn FT OUR ovomesric ing cloves and trying to look inno- & COMPANY 
All our wheat is grown on * Western Sist and Chestnut Streets eo FLOUR 
ore at elevators we own and operat PHILADELPHIA 4, PA But something told the woman to 
i iN ap wes check her liquor supply, and when she Ws Nee RTEE int sonsnbiaieceneewsinge 











did she loudly demanded: “‘Who drank 
my whiskey?” 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Nobody offered to confess. 
Cash Grain Brokers LARSEN CO. “Did you?” she asked Mike. WHITE & COMPANY 
Kansas City Board of Trade “No,” he replied. “The Flour People’’ 
po Board of —— Bldg AS FLOUR Grades “Did you?” she asked Pat. 313 Chamber of pRctntntee Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. “No,” Pat replied. And then, turn- Baltimore 2, Md. 


ing to Mike, he said: “Let’s get out 
o' here, me bye. She’s no fortune- 


PELOUR | KNIGHTON |" .°¢¢ / tana 


Bobby: “Mamma, what is a second 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FOR FLOUR story man?” F L oO U R 

















Dy ahem: Y. Peete Renhenee ‘ NEW YORK BOSTON Mother: “Your father’s one. If I 
5 . NEW YORK5,N., Y. ’ iev, ic st c "yy » 2 ave P F 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maides, Mass. PHILADELPHIA don’t believe his first story, he always 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















has another one ready.” 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

















Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 





scopser seme 
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Cable Address: ““Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, 
“Feastanco,” 


E. Cc. 8 
London. 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: ‘“TronTopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
. and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ' 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WaVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE 
155 Wallace St., epee il c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“Puitip,”’ Dundee 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.23 


©. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Giencairn,” Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CamMELLia.” Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations) ; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
583 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 4—Oklahoma Millers Assn.; 
Oklahoma Club, Oklahoma City; sec., 
Paul T. Jackson, 712 City National 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 138—Flour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, 
D.C. 

May 13-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 13-17—Super Market Insti- 
tute; Chicago, Ill; exec. dir., Don 
Parsons, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 

June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


dune 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 


Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


N. V. sdeoune ie 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


ole AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


: Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORT 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancnor,” Belfast 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference 
Cable 


De Twentsche Bank 


Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterioo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTER AND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank 'N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


. Oo. X 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 








Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
ImpoRTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO aT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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ARNOLD 


sions 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








onde Hubbard sail 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans 
ee 





NDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Oo. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. . 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co........ 
Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Blevator Co.. 

Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. . 

Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co.. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mille Co..... 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. . 

Chicago, So. Shore & So ‘Bend ‘R. Mie 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. .. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills .... ° 
Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrili Grain Co. . 
De Boer, W., & Co.. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, 

Donszelmann & Co., . 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 
Duluth Universal] Milling Co.. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Bagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. .... 

Feast, C. B., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co..... 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Fort Morgan Mills .. 

Franco, Francis M. cone 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . 
Globe Cereal Mills . 
Globe Milling Co. 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and CO.” Flour 


ENNS MILLING 


Southern Regional CO., Inman, Kan 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Co... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 


Habel, Armbrustor & Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.... 

Harris, Upham & Co.. 
Hart-Bartiett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co... 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Miiling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company . 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills. 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


LaGrange Milis 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Mackprang, C 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, B. P. .. 

Montana Flour Mil 3 Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. ... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red Wing Milling Co.... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ... 
Russell Milling Co. ...... 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc..... 
Siebel, 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 

Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., & CO 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co...... 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ... 

Western Star Mill Co... 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons. 
Witsenburg, Firma, 

Witter, Dean, & Co. .. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





“h “1: ‘ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





























A, the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE . 2. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


tor uniform enrichment 





Some spring drivers may 
be riding for a fall... 


Not just the “reckless” ones, but any of us—even 
you. After a winter of sleet, snow and ice, the clean, 
dry streets seem so wide, so safe that you speed 
along without a care in the world. 


And then it happens. 


Perhaps it’s a shaded, slippery spot just around the 
bend—an innocent-looking puddle that covers a 


foot-deep chuck hole—or a careless child darting 


into the street on his bicycle. It may be a lesson 
you'll never forget! 


Better weather brings more cars, more pedestrians 
onto the roads. And although these roads are 
safer than before, the number of auto deaths and 


accidents actually increases with the beginning of 
spring. 


Spring driving can be as treacherous as spring 
weather. 





